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NEWS REEL 


DROWNING MEN AND CAMELS 


MUCH VIRTUE IN your straws. They show not only 
which way the wind blows, but, floating on the stream 
of events, by the speed of their passage prove the power 
of the current which bears them by us almost before we 
are aware of their tickling. Further, time has given 
them another usage, for they are much prized by idiots, 
to stick in their hair. Thus become they a sort of livery 
for lunacy, being weathercocks for those whose heads are 
Pieced antics 

The Websterian note must be pardoned, for the 
world to-day is a madhouse beside which Malfi’s was as 
calm as a convent. Milk pudding is one of the foods 
officially recommended for storage. The Home Office 
refuse to furnish Finsbury with information requested 
for its A.R.P. scheme. Instances can be multiplied. The 
three following are suggested for those who, as their 
wits wander and their hair greys, are busy collecting 
straws for brain-camouflage with something of the 
desperate relief with which Ophelia scattered flowers. 

* x * 


SQUARE DEALS 

First, the information contained in Sir Richard 
Brooke’s statement to the Worcestershire Agricultural 
Committee: “ when many of British cavalry regiments 
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were recently mechanized and the remounts were for 
sale, the buyers were the Germans, who found that 
mechanized transport was not in every way satisfactory.” 
(Sunday Times, 12. 2. 39.) Next, the fact that though 
the railways make much ado about the unfair competition 
of road transport, Victoria station is apparently unable 
to do without posters extolling the merits of new 
German roads. And to conclude with another quotation 
from the press, this time from the Eastbourne Herald 
for January 28th. “ Opinions vary considerably about 
the value of bridge; but in Eastbourne it is generally 
regarded as a distinct social asset. Fresh evidence of 
this comes with the news this week that bridge has 
been added as an ‘ extra’ subject to the curriculum at 
Eastbourne College.” 


* * * 


EU Cha hORMSALRE 


Recently there were offered for sale in London a 
number of Scottish recipes for love and hate potions. 
Though few were later than the seventeenth century, 
and were written on parchment, framed in silver, there 
were few buyers. A “heart’s desire salad”, made 
chiefly of frogs’ legs and dandelion leaves sounds 
delectable by any standards, but bidders preferred the 
bowls and spoons which went to its mixing, and most 
of the love (for or against) receipts went in one lot 
for a few shillings. Magic, it might be thought, is not 
what it was. Yet only a week or two later, the “‘ ancient 
fire festival known as the ‘ burning of the clavie’ was 
carried out” in Morayshire “with all the customary 
rites °°. The “clavie”’ is half a tar barrel, fixed to a 
stake and filled with tar, faggots, and other things that 
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burn well. It is set alight, hoisted by fishermen and 
carried (“at a sharp trot”) through the main streets of 
Burghead. Halts are made and burning brands from 
the “ clavie” are thrown into the doorways of various 
houses. These are kept as good-luck tokens during the 
year. Bill Peterkin, of Granary Street, Burghead, 
supervised the preparation of the ceremony. He is 
known as the “ Clavie Skipper” or “‘ King”’, and the 
tight of ruling this rite has been in his family for nearly 
two hundred years. 


cs * oe 


TO A CONTRIBUTOR 


It is useless to say that The Criterion will be missed. 
Latterly, I think it had already become, if largely because 
Eliot was aware of it, a memorial to itself. In any case, 
that is not what I want here to say. I am concerned 
chiefly with gratitude that the contribution by Nancy 
Cunard in our September number was referred to as 
“a fine passionate poem ”’. I make it a rule not to blurb 
those good enough to write for this journal ; they come 
forward to speak for themselves. But it is only fair to 
our readers to let them know what others besides think 
of contributors and the fact that Nancy Cunard has 
been writing in the Manchester Guardian allows me to 
apply the words of The Criterion to her work in that 
newspaper. ‘‘ Fine and passionate ” she has always 
been. But—perhaps because perseverance in principle 
is nowadays surprising, and perhaps because I have 
Spain personally at heart—never finer and never more 
passionate than in her letter to the Manchester Guardian 
of the last day of January, which began “ ‘It is lack of 
arms and nothing else. We are not being beaten by the 
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Fascists but by the democracies’”’; she followed this with 
her first dispatch on February 9th—fine from a woman 
who has never hesitated to be on danger’s side but, 
because of that, finer still for its sheer brilliant reporting. 
The job which she knew how to do, done well. Nancy 
Cunard has always fought for courageous causes ; she 
has never fought better than for this, and, not knowing 
how she will take it, I say to her Salud, for herself and 
for her life, which as a personal trustee, she has known 
how to develop. 


* oe mS 


TWO NEW PERIODICALS 


We have become so used to looking forward to 
Wales that it is surprising to remember that lately, 
until Keidrych Rhys started his quarterly, there was no 
magazine devoted to the work of English-speaking 
Welshmen. Now there is another, of a different type— 
The Welsh Review—a well-produced monthly of sixty 
pages, at one shilling. Gwyn Jones states in his editorial 
that the review is addressed “‘ not necessarily to those 
of remarkable education or attainment, but to all those 
interested in values and not unwilling to think”. 
Though not primarily political, its standpoint may be 
gauged from editorial reference to the need for social 
readjustment, which “will not take place along the 
lines of a subtly imposed news censorship, such old- 
style imperialistic banditry as has made a hell upon 
earth of Jamaica, the practice of withholding informa- 
tion from Parliament, no control over the jumping 
profits of armament firms, and the shameful invocation 
of the “ national interest” to stifle criticism and cajole 
or bludgeon us into shutting our eyes and our mouths 
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so that we step thankfully along behind a Chamberlain 
Government’. The fact that the review is in English 
is answered by two questions—“ Can any work be 
more useful to Wales, as things are, than to keep the 
English-speaking Welshmen bound to their homeland ? 
And can it be done better than by fostering and 
encouraging in what we expect to be a large following 
an awareness of their Welshness?”’ This Welshness 
is represented in the first number with stories by Glyn 
Jones and Jack Griffith, criticism of radio and drama in 
Wales, poems by W. H. Davies and Huw Menai, and 
an article on Public Health in Wales. In future numbers 
many Welsh writers familiar to readers of Life and Letters 
To-day will contribute. Subscriptions, 14s., post free, 
may be sent to the Secretary, The Welsh Review, 39 
Penarth Road, Cardiff ; manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Editor, 3 Lon-y-dail, Rhiwbina, Glam. 

The second new periodical is American. Twice a Year 
devotes itself to literature and the defence of civil 
liberties. The first number is based on the interesting 
idea of presenting in a single number the range of 
opinions with regard to war, from the uncompromising 
attitude of a pacifist in 1918, through war-time letters 
of Rainer Maria Rilke, to extracts from Malraux’s 
novel, Man’s Hope, based upon his own experiences in 
Spain. 

Twice a Year is inexpensively priced and should appeal 
to the thoughtful reader on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It appears at one dollar a copy (annual subscription 
$1.50), and is published from 509 Madison Avenue, 
New York. There are some fine reproductions of 
photographs by Stieglitz and many contributions by 
Silone, E. E. Cummings, and others. 
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GORELL AND GRIGSON 


Lord Gorell, readers may remember, used the phrase 
“poetry a la mode”’ in connection with some of the 
poetry I publish here—poetry which, he suggested, 
qualified for “‘ a competition in lunacy”. I would never 
say the same of that printed in Cornhill, but on the other 
hand who could be more surprised than myself in 
finding that venerable magazine going modern on us? 
The February issue contained a poem called The Jsis, 
of which one verse ran: 

Many a time in a far-off clime 
We long for the things that are done with 
But in our heart there’s a special part 
For that river we had such fun with. 
If that doesn’t more than fulfil the pronouncement of 
Messrs. Grigson and Roberts, editors of The Year's 
Poetry, 1938, that “ there is a smell of light verse about ’’, 
I will—well, I'll be fitted for a gas-mask. 


* ae cad 


ARCHIBALD CREGEEN “AN DZoe 


Max Chapman, who contributed a review of a Manx 
book to the February number, is a direct descendant of 
Archibald Cregeen. This gentleman (1774-1841) was a 
marble mason, a coroner and a man who said of the 
Manx language, “it appears like a piece of exquisite 
network, interwoven together in a masterly manner, and 
framed by the hand of a most skilful workman, equal 
to the composition of the most learned, and not the 
production of chance.”’ None of the usual delights kept 
Mr. Cregeen from his evening fireside and earnt his wife’s 
reproaches : usually he was sitting in the home of some 
peasant who still uttered with a Manx tongue. The notes 
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of Mr. Cregeen grew from slips of paper to bulky copy- 
books and finally appeared as the first published Manx 
Dictionary. The personality of the lexicographer is 
written into each line. He will even add words when 
he thinks the language he loves is badly in need of 
them. He will say, quite frankly, “I cannot tell what 
this word means if not...” and state his preferences : 
‘“S’MOAL, how mean, poor, male, despicable. Some 
persons use Smoailley as the comp. and sup. of this 
word, but I prefer Smelley.”’ And one feels one knows 
a lot about Mr. C. after one has read his exposition of 
KESH AG: “a bunch of froth or foam that flies together. 
The word is applied to snow when it comes down like 
feathers, and to feathers when they get in bunches in a 
bed, etcetera.” 

The common reader of Archibald Cregeen’s great 
work will probably derive the greatest pleasure from 
the Manx proverbs, some of which are just the things 
one had longed to tell oneself in many an hour of need. 
‘““ A companion is as good as a share.” ‘‘ Death never 
came without an excuse.” “Too many good offers 
degrade a rogue.” “A snotty boy, a clean man. A 
snotty girl, a slut of a woman.” “ St. Patrick’s day in 
Spring, the ox to his stake and the man to his bed.” 
“He who lies with dogs gets up with fleas.” The 
“‘ greatest curse”? will seem pleasantly mild to most of 
us: ‘‘ A stone of the church be in thy big house ’’ (the 
kitchen). But perhaps the gem is a charm which ends : 


“Plenty potatoes, and enough herring ; 
Bread and cheese, butter and beef, 
Death, like a mouse, in the stackyard of the barn ; 
Sleeping safely when you lie, 
And the flea’s tooth, may it not be well.” 
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OTHERS 

Dr. Keppy’s Manx And English Dictionary had been 
written before Cregeen’s but it did not appear in print 
till twenty-eight years later, 1866; and Cregeen had 
(luckily, the authorities say) no acvess to the manuscript. 
Dr. Kelly was, though, the author of a Manx Grammar, 
1804, which was of the greatest use to Mr. C. In his 
introduction the author of the grammar did his best to 
uphold the Scotch nobleman who said, “ If I address 
my Maker, I have recourse to the Gaelic.” He stresses 
the “strong figurative expressions’? in which the 
language abounds. The zodiac is “ the footpath of the 
sun’, remorse is a “ bone little in the breast ’’, and an 
inconstant person is “with me, with thee”. It is 
interesting to notice that the grammar of Manx is 
distinguished from other dialects of the Celtic language 
because the spelling is based on phonography. The 
orthography of Irish and Scottish Gaelic is constructed 
on the principle of preserving the derivation of words. 
But the Manx were merely serfs in feudal times, and 
not a single book was published in Manx before the 
end of the 18th century. It was only by listening to 
aged peasants that the early scholars could give us what 
has been preserved of the ballads, “ improved ” as they 
were in the roth century. It is fortunate that, although 
there is a “great nicety”? in many of the shades of 
interpretation, Mr. Cregeen declared “‘ however illiterate 
the Manxman may be, he never fails using the proper 
word’’. In explanation of the astonishing absence of 
early Manx books, T. E. Brown wrote: “ We were 
Celts, that never had fair play, we brooded, smouldered, 
did not come off. Even the dash of Norse blood failed 
to fire us; and while the Russian serf has continued to 
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sing or sob, through all the centuries, melodic miseries 
now available as ‘ pick-me-ups’ for Teutonic dilettanti, 
we have been silent.”’ 

ss xe ie 


THE DOAGAN 


Although the Manx never had a Bardic class, nor 
any royal or feudal traditions which could have fostered 
the men who gave stimulus to the Border Ballads, 
there seems to have been a wealth of crude oral material 
for A. W. Moore to collect in his Manx Ballads And 
Music, 1896. The ballads were not strictly ballads, but 
doggerels which seem most interesting when they are 
constructed to commemorate a custom or superstition, 
Doagan celebrates the game of fastening a crude 
representation of the human form to a cross and throwing 
sticks at it : 

“This to thee the Doagan, 
What says the Doagan? 
Upon the cross, upon the block, 
Upon the little staff, straight or crooked, 
In the little wood over yonder, 
If thou will’t give the head of the Doagan, 
I will give thy head for it.” 


* x a 


ORPHEUS IN WHITECHAPEL 


The East End of London is not our idea of the 
Underworld: but Toynbee Hall, the eldest of the 
University settlements, recently celebrated its golden 
jubilee by enlarging its premises and building a small 
theatre, which it is intended shall stimulate local interest 
in music, drama, and ballet. The first opera to be 
performed there was Gluck’s Orpheus. This work was 
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originally intended for court performances in Vienna 
and Paris; and Jean Renoir, who attended the first 
night at Toynbee, said that, while usually he had been 
bored stiff by grand scale performances of it at the 
Paris Opera House, the Toynbee production had 
recaptured the intimacy that should exist between 
singers and audience and had held him spell-bound 
throughout. This was largely due to the intelligent 
work of the producer, Mr. J. Hodgkinson. Professor 
Dent’s excellent translation of the libretto was used, 
and this materially helped the audience to get at close 
quarters with the drama. Lotte Reiniger devised the 
costumes, settings, and cyclorama projections in such 
a way that the colour sequence of the acts formed a 
perfect visual counterpart to the action and the score. 
Peter Gellhorn conducted his orchestra with an assurance 
and authority that would have done credit to a Glynde- 
bourne production. The success of Orpheus cuts both 
ways: Toynbee will find that it has set itself an 
embarrassingly high operatic standard to live up to; 
and Covent Garden can hardly dare to offer us again 
the sort of slipshod Gluck we have had to put up with 
in the past. 


RUTHENIA, 1939 
By PATRICIA BYRON 


THE BLUE AND yellow flag of the Greater Ukraine now 
flies over the autonomous state of Ruthenia, which has 
been rechristened Carpatska Ukraine. 

Actually the southern slopes of the Carpathian moun- 
tains were conquered by the Magyars when they first 
swarmed into Europe over a thousand years ago, and 
were never part of the Russian Ukraine. Ruthenia has 
always belonged to Hungary except during the fourteenth 
century, when “‘ Marchia Ruthenorum ”’ was administered 
by Prince Fedor Koriatovick, who was a vassal of the 
Norman King of Kiev. He ruled the province from 
1393 until his death in 1414. 

The people call themselves “Rus” or “ Rusins”’ 
which was the original name of the Scandinavian tribes 
who settled on the river Dnieper in the seventh century, 
and whose chiefs became the overlords of a Slav state 
which stretched from Lwow to Odessa. The name 
Ukraine is unknown to them; it means “ frontier 
region’ and was first used at the end of the twelfth 
century. Later, in about 1650, it became the accepted 
name for the whole territory, its language, and its 
inhabitants. 

Though Ruthenia is racially Ukrainian, geo- 
graphically and economically it belongs to Hungary. 
All the mountain ranges run north and south, and all 
the rivers flow southward to the Danube. If the people 
cannot float their wood down to the plains where it is 
milled and exported they cannot live, for timber is their 


only industry. 
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At the present time a very large number of the 
inhabitants of this small state are on the verge of starva- 
tion. The soil in these high mountain valleys is so 
stoney and shallow that it is impossible to cultivate it 
and the pathetic little patches of sweet corn and potatoes 
that one occasionally sees are not sufficient to feed even 
one-tenth of the population. 

The people are flat-faced Slavs, patient, amiable, and 
largely illiterate. Knowing nothing of politics, they are 
bewildered when frontiers are closed against them, and 
cannot understand why they are made to suffer. 

Out of five peasants whom I asked what they thought 
of Herr Hitler, three had not heard of him and one 
thought that he was a Hungarian general. The fifth 
man, an elderly woodcutter, was better informed. Over 
a glass of barask he poured out his grievances. 

“ Before the war I used to float my timber down to 
the plains each spring. When I had sold it I would work 
in the fields all the summer, returning to my family in 
the autumn with enough money and corn to last us 
through the long cold winter. 

“ Since the Treaty of Versailles there have been only 
the plains of Ushorod and Mucachevo to work on. 
Now these too have been taken from us, together with 
the railway and the main road to the west. I cannot sell 
my wood, for the Hungarian frontier is closed. I have 
no money left, and from our land only half a sack of 
potatoes remains ; when these are finished, what am I, 
my wife, and my seven children going to live on? 
Unemployment pay is for men only and amounts to 
10 crowns (about ts. 6d.) a week. I have no oil for my 


lamp, no soap to wash anything. Soon we shall have 
no food.” 
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~ Would it help matters if Ruthenia became part of 
a great Ukraine state ?”’ 

“I don’t think so, we are completely cut off from the 
north and east by the high Carpathians. There is no 
hope for us while the Hungarian frontiers remain closed. 
Ours is a hard fate, but at any rate, I thank you for the 
barask.”’ 

I heard next day that he had something else to thank 
me for. A member of the Sitch had overheard our 
conversation, and that night the poor woodman was 
dragged from his house and beaten almost to death. 

The Sitch are the local storm troops. There are 
between five and ten thousand of them in Ruthenia 
to-day and they are composed chiefly of Polish 
Ukrainians and White Russians. 

They take their name from the bands of Cossacks 
who fought for two centuries against the Turks. Though 
not a religious order, these patriots took vows of 
celibacy and spent their lives in the service of their 
country with no thought of gain to themselves. 

The modern Sitch have nothing in common with 
brave Cossacks except their name. They are violently 
pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic; their immediate object is 
the creation of an independent Ukraine state, comprising 
Ruthenia, south Poland, and the Slav minorities in 
Roumania. After this has been accomplished they have 
dreams of the vast Russian Ukraine, with its mineral 
and agricultural wealth. 

A fat captain, with whom I took tea, admitted that 
the Sitch were being armed and financed by Germany, 
which accounts for their extremely modern equipment. 
Despite this I doubt if they could stand up to regular 
troops. Most of the officers are of the bragging 
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swashbuckling type, physically brave, but hopelessly 
lacking in discipline. 

I was told by several highly placed officials that when 
the snows melt on the Carpathians there would be a 
rising of the six million Ukrainians in South Poland. 
The Sitch, supported by thousands of German 
‘volunteers’, would go to the aid of their oppressed 
brethren and the story of Spain would be repeated. 

Shortly after I received this information Colonel 
Beck went to see Hitler. What transpired at that meeting 
no one knows, but the general opinion in Central 
Europe is that Poland, fearing a war with Germany, 
agreed, among other things, to grant autonomy to the 
Ukrainians in the south-east. 

The Sitch declare that they will be very disappointed 
if their object is achieved by blackmail. They have set 
their hearts on fighting the Poles, who have certainly 
been very tactless with their minorities. Until the 
snows melt, or the Ukraine is handed over to them, 
there is nothing for these bellicose young men to do but 
spend their pay in the sordid saloons of Hust and 
terrorize the civilian population. 

In this latter occupation they are given a free hand 
by the prime minister, Father Voloshin. He himself is 
a great admirer of the Nazi ideal, and looks forward to 
a post in the government of a great Ukraine State, 
protected by Germany, and modelled on that country. 

He has already brought Ruthenia in line with the 
dictatorships. Justice is run on thoroughly totalitarian 
lines. Citizens are continually being arrested, imprisoned, 
and, if they are lucky, released, without ever being 
told the nature of their offence. There is absolutely no 
freedom of speech, and anyone who is suspected of 
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being at all critical of the government is likely to see 
the inside of the concentration camp at Racov. 

Recently an election was held. There was no 
alternative party allowed, so the people could only vote 
yes or no. Father Voloshin put an ecclesiastical seal 
upon the whole affair by announcing that the blue and 
yellow flag of the Greater Ukraine had been seen flying 
in the heavens, thus signifying that God was on the 
side of the government, and that anyone who voted 
against God’s wishes was an atheist and a blasphemer. 
The Sitch were active canvassers, and carried this 
warning to all the people. Needless to say, a ninety-eight 
per cent vote of confidence was recorded. 

As one would expect in a country where every man 
lives in fear of his neighbour, it is extremely difficult to 
get accurate information. A journalist is always 
surrounded by bevies of secret police, who know that 
it is as much as their lives are worth for him to see or 
hear anything embarrassing to the government. I soon 
found that my path was greatly smoothed by the fact 
that I was of the female gender. 

If foreign-news editors knew their jobs, they would 
always send women correspondents to Central Europe ; 
preferably between the ages of twenty-five and thirty. 
Answering to that description myself I can testify to 
the immense advantages one has over mere men. The 
reason is that no official ever takes one seriously. They 
don’t believe that one could possibly tell a gun emplace- 
ment from a neolithic tomb, so they smile patronizingly, 
ask one to dinner, and sign permits enabling one to go 
anywhere, and do anything one wishes. 

Though Ruthenia is so small that no one frontier is 
more than a day’s journey from another, and there are 
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only 500,000 people in the whole country, it has its 
minority problems. Germans, Jews, Poles, Roumanians 
and French live within its borders. Of these the Jews 
are far the most numerous, in the country districts they 
make up ten per cent of the entire population and in 
Hust and Jasina twenty-five per cent. Most of them 
are educated and they run what little commerce there is. 
Before 1800 they were forbidden to own or hire land. 
Since that ban has been removed many of the poorer 
Jews work in the forests and I have seen two valleys 
where they cultivate the soil. 

Until recently they were almost entirely pro- 
Hungarian. Few of them speak Ukrainian as their 
first language, and they are terrified of the Sitch, who 
are for ever boasting of the pogroms they would like 
to institute. As yet the Jews in Ruthenia have not been 
especially persecuted, as the Voloshin government admits 
that it cannot yet do without them. The future looks 
dark, and since Hungary has grown anti-Semitic, they 
do not know which way to turn. Emigration is their 
only hope and has given rise to the saying “ Are you an 
Aryan, or are you learning English ? ”’ 

The Swab Germans are much favoured by the govern- 
ment and give no trouble. They are allowed to have 
their own schools, nazi organizations, and beer-gardens. 
There are not very many of them but they may become 
important. 

Because of the activities of Polish and Hungarian 
irregulars, who have been raiding public property in 
Ruthenia since last September, and also, I believe to 
ensure that everyone looks happy and contented, most 
of the country is under martial law. As well as the Sitch 
there is a regiment of the Czech army at Hust, and 
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sentries are posted at all the bridges, and at intervals of 
five miles along the roads. 

One requires a permit to go from one village to 
another, and travelling at night is forbidden. 

There is no mistaking the anti-Czech feeling in 
government circles at Hust. Czech officials are being 
replaced by Ruthenians and in the schools the pictures 
of Masaryk and Benes have been removed. Despite this, 
the Sitch appear to be on very good terms with the 
regular army. At the military headquarters one meets 
them at every turn, and on two occasions I noticed that 
the sentries outside the Czech colonel’s office wore the 
grey blue uniform of the Ukrainian organization. 

The colonel was a gentle creature, who spoke excellent 
French. He showed me many interesting objects that 
had been taken from the marauding Poles and Hungarians. 
Rifles, boots, knapsacks, identity discs, etc. It was quite 
clear that the Polish raiders were companies of infantry 
drafted straight from the regular army. The arms taken 
from the Hungarians, on the other hand, varied 
considerably. 

Beyond blowing up most of the electric light plants, 
and a few minor bridges, these irregulars have not 
succeeded in creating much havoc. A number of harmless 
policemen have been killed; and the Sitch have been 
provided with material on which to base the epic tales 
of daring that so thrill the cafés of Hust. 

The whole action has been on a very small scale, for 
the Hungarians too, are waiting. When the snows melt 
on the high Carpathians large bodies of irregular troops 
will march northward and occupy Ruthenia. They 
would encounter very little resistance and the world 
would be faced with a fait accompli. What would 
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Hitler do? If he took a strong line the Hungarian 
government would disown the whole adventure. If 
Germany’s attention was distracted elsewhere the Regent 
would congratulate his brave soldiers and “‘ Carpatska 
Ukraine ’’ would be no more. 

This is just a rumour, one of the many that one hears 
in Budapest. It may be a guess ; if so, I believe it to be 
a good one. 

No one can tell what the future holds in store, but 
one thing seems certain; when spring comes to the 
high valleys of the Carpathians, bloodshed will follow 


in its train. 


DENMARK, 1939 
By WINIFRED HOLMES 


IN THE COLD grey waters of the Baltic surrounding the 
red-brick and green-copper, the gilded and stuccoed city 
of Copenhagen, with its scores of spires, once swam a 
“ lille howfine ’’—a little mermaid—who suffered a pain 
like red-hot knives whenever she walked on her new- 
found feet and became dumb for love of a human prince. 
Once swam—for now she has gone. 

Gone too are the Stedfast Tin Soldier, the Nightingale, 
and the Swineherd-who-married-the-Princess. Their 
likenesses are in the shop windows; done in porcelain, 
in pottery, with paint or pencil, but they themselves 
have gone. As surely as the poor hard-worked shoe- 
maker who created them while he hammered soles and 
heels with frozen fingers and wished his belly were not 
so empty. 

They have all gone because Andersen and others did 
their work of pity only too well. There are no longer 
any poor shoemakers or matchgirls in Denmark. No one 
is hungry or neglected. Kay and Gerda run off to school 
gaily every day instead of sitting on their roof-top with 
the two rose-trees in their window-boxes for company. 
Not the Snow Queen in her chariot drawn by white 
hens, nor the robber-girl’s reindeer, but beneficent local 
authorities take them for sea or country holidays in 
large purring motor-buses. 

It’s no good being sentimental about it—(and who 
are we to talk, with our Welsh valleys, our maimed and 
singing ex-soldiers in the streets, our bug-and-rat- 
ridden slums?) Denmark in 1939 is a happy little 
country where in dreams of a perfectly organized State 
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are actual fact and concrete reality. And if some of the 
fairy-tale quality has gone—well what of it ? 

She is half a century ahead of us in social legislation 
and organization. And of most other countries in the 
world as well. Not unnaturally she is incredulous at our 
own muddled conditions and simply cannot imagine 
why we don’t straighten them out more quickly. She 
points to her high standards of living; to her good 
wages and unemployment benefit—higher than ours ; 
to her short hours of work; to her hygienic factory 
conditions; to her fixed holidays with pay; to her 
good housing and sanitation and her care of old people. 

She brings to our notice her excellent system of free 
education for everyone up to the age of fifteen, with 
Folk High Schools, Technical Schools, and Universities 
to go on to after that, at fees within everyone’s purse. 

She tells us of her system of State hospitals and 
medical care, paid for out of taxes and uninfluenced by 
the vagaries of private charity: the State taking upon 
itself the responsibility of caring for every sparrow that 
falls to the ground. You get ill... an ambulance calls 
for you...it takes you to a beautifully equipped 
modern hospital where you have all examinations, 
operations, treatment, and medicines free, only having 
to pay for your bed at the rate of 1s. 6d. per day in the 
ward, or 12s. a day if you are extravagant enough to 
buy the privilege of a room to yourself. (In the provinces 
this sum is about half.) 

There can be no Jack-in-the-Beanstalk specialist’s 
fees as the medical profession is protected, employed, 
and overlooked by the State. In Denmark The Citadel 
would seem a crusade as out of date as Wilberforce’s 
plea for the abolition of slavery. 
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But while these admirable advantages of being born 
a Dane are pointed out, the mind wanders suddenly, 
the eye grows glazed, then words burst forth. . . .“‘ Buz 
you have only three and three quarter millions of people 
to our forty millions to legislate for. Buz you had no 
wildly galloping industrial revolution to cope with, 
with its greed, its hideous housing, its insanitary slums, 
its stranded population of thousands left high and dry 
by the receding tide of prosperity, as legacies. But you 
could go ahead and adjust your social structure to 
modern ideals and conditions while we were fighting 
a four years’ war and a difficult peace. But your 
unemployed figures are as great as ours. But your 
infant mortality is high for Europe in spite of all your 
campaigns for spreading modern knowledge. But...” 

And then feeling suddenly churlish and hypocritical 
... just making excuses, that’s what it is !... humility 
returns. “Indeed you’ve every right to be proud of 
what you’ve done in Denmark to make life tolerable. 
You have banished worry and suffering and shown the 
sceptics that man can be turned into a socially responsible 
animal who cares for the common good. Please forgive 
this exhibition of English spleen.”’ 

And one is forgiven, because the Danes are the most 
polite and charming people imaginable. They are as 
frank and straightforward in their criticism of England 
as they are generous in their expression of admiration 
for her culture and civilization. They make strangers— 
especially English strangers, feel at home at once; and 
they take us into their homes as few Latins would do. 
They entertain and warm us with their friendship and 
generous hospitality, and they are free and secure, able 
to say what they think and to be as kind as their good 
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nature prompts them—a marked contrast to their 
inhibited neighbours in modern Germany where a not 
unnatural reserve shuts them off from complete sharing 
of viewpoints with a foreign traveller. 

The Danes make no bones about their fear that these 
very neighbours are growing in strength to such an 
extent that one day they will dominate all Europe, 
including Denmark. But they feel they can do nothing 
to stop it. Already public criticism of Germany’s 
methods and its regime is becoming taboo in the news- 
papers and elsewhere, and high officials are suspecting 
that their dossiers are being taken and so refuse to 
commit themselves in any expression of feeling with 
regard to—say, the Jewish question. 

““ We are such a small nation,’ say the Danes, “ and 
we are not military in spirit. We have no Army or Air 
Force which could make them hesitate even for a day 
to occupy the country and to use it as a large Home 
Farm and an air base against your island.” 

“But other small countries such as Belgium and 
Holland feel differently—are ready to resist possible 
invasion from any quarter even though it is suicide, 
and are not afraid to express their opinions of right and 
wrong as occasion arises. Neither would they tolerate 
any suggestion of a foreign power dominating their 
affairs at home: how is it that things are different 
here?” 

“We hate war—we have outgrown it—and all we 
want is to live in a comfortable and well-ordered home 
where everyone can enjoy life and be moderately 
prosperous. Building up huge armaments would cost 
most of the social advances we have made. Besides, our 
country and population are so small and so difficult to 
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defend—we are a mass of five hundred islands in all— 
what else can we do? We know the German people 
well and like them, and no one can get away from the 
fact that their day has come in Europe. Rather, we 
fear, at the expense of yours. If you grew really strong 
again we might be able to resist the constant battering 
of propaganda and the demand for more and more 
supplies of food in exchange for larger and larger 
imports of German goods. 

“Tt is against our whole nature to curb the free 
expression of opinion or to follow the dictates of material 
advantage at the expense of our hearts and sympathies. 
Yet what can we do?” 

That question is impossible for an interested party to 
answer. 

In the last war Denmark sold to both sides quite 
happily and became very prosperous. Her farm produce 
was invaluable to starving Germany. After the war, 
like the other Scandinavian countries, she pinned her 
faith to the League of Nations, hoping that because of 
it all wars would at last cease. She busied herself 
organizing still more efficiently her co-operative farming 
and marketing and her social legislation. She had 
already—at the end of the nineteenth century—changed 
from a grain to a dairy-produce and bacon producing 
country—a remarkable feat—and now she captured 
6o per cent of the world’s bacon trade, 30 per cent of 
its butter trade, and 10 per cent of its egg trade. 

The Danish-British trade agreement of 1933 was 
extremely important as it fixed the quantities of exchange 
of imports and exports. Since then nothing at all can 
be imported into Denmark without its balancing export. 
Her exports of dairy produce to England were then 
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very much in her favour, as she sold four or five times 
more goods to us than we to her. 

But her imports from us are extremely important as 
they affect our vital industry of coal. Denmark has no 
raw materials and buys her coal chiefly from us; to 
a lesser extent from Germany. Freights are cheap and 
it costs about the same amount to bring a shipload of 
coal from Glasgow to Copenhagen as it does to ship it 
to London. Denmark’s other imports from us, in order 
of importance, are mineral oils, textiles, raw nuts for oil 
pressing, and manufactured goods. 

She, herself, is hardly industrial at all. 77 per cent of 
her land is under agriculture. Beer is the chief manu- 
facture, afterwards come handicrafts, the famous 
Copenhagen porcelain, pottery and wooden goods. 
All made in the perfect taste and exquisite fantasy of the 
Danes. Who else in Europe would think, for instance, 
of making the spire of their Stock Exchange of dragons’ 
tails twisted together and ending in spreading claws ? 

Lately, since the Ottawa Agreement, certain legislation 
in favour of Empire produce, and the encouragement of 
home agriculture, the Danish farmers have felt a slight 
drop in temperature, and though their exports to 
England have not yet lessened appreciably, they have 
naturally not been averse to making agreements to sell 
to Germany. They must market their bacon and butter 
and eggs or die. But still we are .Denmark’s best 
customer. In 1937, of the seven million pigs killed in 
Denmark for bacon, three million were sent to England, 
as opposed to one hundred and fifty seven thousand to 
Germany. 

As Denmark’s faith in the League gradually weakened 
she turned towards her Scandinavian neighbours and 
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with them formed the Oslo Group which tries to keep 
out of European quarrels and binds its members together 
with friendly solidarity. 

Another source of livelihood to the Danes is the 
fishing industry ; twenty thousand fishermen are engaged 
round the coasts of her islands. Like the farmers, who 
for the most part own their own farms, most fishermen 
own their own boats, or else form a syndicate to share 
one. 

The Baltic waters round the coasts of Denmark are 
very shallow and the boats are small, the fishermen using 
stationary gear or seines to catch the plaice, cod, haddock, 
eel, herring, mackerel, sardines, and prawns which all 
Danes love and which form the basis of their delicious 
smorrebrg. 

According to law all fish must be sold alive—a 
guarantee of perfect freshness—and a housewife has 
to come away from the fish market in Copenhagen 
with a live struggling and tossing creature in her string 
bag. None of your marble-slabbed fishmongers’ shops 
or limp packet done up in damp newspaper ! 

Perhaps this freshness and hygiene of food marketing 
is responsible for the superb good health of the people 
one sees everywhere. Perhaps it is due to living without 
care for the future or anxiety over possible ill-health. 
Perhaps it is because of the variety and plenty of Danish 
meals, and the good aguavit and beer that washes them 
down. Perhaps it is their easy-going, kindly, uninhibited 
natures that makes all people look pleased to be alive, 
smiling, plump and contented, without a grey, drawn, 
haggard, or discontented face among them. 

One must go to Denmark to bask in their contentment _ 
and well-being, and to be charmed with their arts and 

Cc 
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crafts, their lovely city and perfect taste and fantasy. 
One mustn’t go expecting to find great art, or a new 
creator of fairylike but suffering creatures like the 
Little Mermaid. | 

Either great art is born out of misery, physical and 
mental pain and actual hunger—or from the pity of it— 
or else caring for the body of humanity, stall-feeding it, 
so to speak, covers its spirit with a film of flesh and 
hides it for the time being. In a perfect community 
where no one suffers or is afraid, there are no great 
voices crying out for the pity of things. One can’t 
have it both ways. Denmark has chosen hers. 


MERRILL MOORE—HIS MENTAL 
MEASURE 


By F. L. WELLS 


IN MY WORK as a measurer of mental qualities, I am 
occasionally called upon to study those phases associated 
with the word genius. We are perhaps more familiar 
with words (and numbers) applied to subnormal 
intelligences ; at superior levels one has to be more 
qualitative. It is of particular interest to study adults 
now well established in a very superior intelligence 
group, by way of clarifying the variety and interplay 
of qualities that go to make up this “ genius ”’. 

It happens that Merrill Moore the physician (and 
poet) was once Merrill Moore the interne, and at this 
time his own interest in psychometrics led him to run 
a considerable gamut of the measurements with which 
I was concerned. There thus became available some 
extensive as well as precise observations on the way 
and manner in which a mind like his operates. It is at 
present hardly likely that there exists a similar body of 
data with regard to another individual of equal distinction. 

As background and setting for this material a few 
biographical facts may be recalled. Merrill Moore was 
born in 1903, at Columbia, Tennessee. His father was 
the novelist John Trotwood! Moore. Preparatory 


1 This name was adopted from David Copperfield. ‘‘ Like the Southern 
gentlemen whose tradition he knew and shared, Moore knew and loved 
horses, but was about equally inclined to literature....He was himself 
the epitome of the Southern traits he interpreted—a personality genial and 
positive, leisurely yet fiery... until his death constantly made journeys 
and filled speaking engagements among the people to whom he had become 
a familiar and beloved figure, and was at work almost to his last moment”... 
(Dictionary of American Biography). 
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education was in local schools; collegiate and medical 
training at Vanderbilt University. Since 1929 he has 
studied, practised and taught psychiatry through various 
hospital connections in metropolitan Boston, and since 
1935 has also practised privately. He married Ann 
Leslie Nichol, of Nashville, in 1930, and has four 
children. Literary and scientific productivity, passim. 
He is a long-distance swimmer of considerable ability. 

In the functions of so-called “ general intelligence ” 
tests, Moore has naturally a high position, in the upper 
one per cent of his fellow men generally, but it is lower 
than one might expect; in fact the rating is almost as 
low as it could be and be acceptable at face value. 
Moore’s strength lies in his work with the verbal 
material. If it had been throughout on the level of 
his mathematical responses, it would have been 
scarcely creditable to a college freshman. As a whole, 
a good quarter of his professional compeers would rank 
higher; while hardly one in a hundred has material 
success such as has been his. 

A most serviceable criterion of intellectual range 
concerns the number of words of whose meaning one 
has a fairly clear idea. If random samplings of 100 
words are taken from a dictionary of some 40,000, the 
average adult will know about half of the hundred, and 
his limit will lie around words like leer, coil, pun, 
rejuvenate. College graduates should run well over 
80 per cent. In several independent trials (by multiple 
choice) Moore runs with negligible variation about 
95 per cent. While obviously high, it is again not the 
outstanding performance one might expect; and on 
scrutiny it appears that the errors are impulsive, “ care- 
less ’’ mistakes with words he knows well. He responded 
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for example that haste is the equivalent of waste. With 
all allowance, however, the performance is matched often 
enough by men of little distinction or success. 

A psychological method once widespread but now 
much less used consists in speaking to the examinee a 
list of ordinary words, one by one, the examinee 
responding with “the first word it makes him think 
of”. There is a fair theoretical basis for expecting that 
the person who responds as other people respond 
(whose mind runs along with other people’s) will be 
more at ease and effective in social contacts than one 
whose responses are more peculiar to himself. By and 
large this seems to hold; but how treacherous a guide 
it is for individual cases is illustrated by Moore himself, 
who, unusual in a comparable group for effectiveness 
in social contacts, here gives a pattern of response that 
one would have no difficulty in passing off for that of a 
sufferer from severe mental disorder. To a man who 
understands the procedure there is nothing disconcerting 
in this, but let it be a warning against the perfunctory 
use of such procedures as a mechanical gauge of “ social 
intelligence ’’. 

There is available a series of tests whose aim is to 
sort out from the conventional intelligence-test functions 
the reasoning processes especially concerned in scientific 
work (Zyve). The chief interest here attaches to Moore’s 
differential performance in the various subheadings. He 
has comparatively good success with certain items 
concerned with capacity for suspended judgments ; 
precision of terms; detection of illogical conclusions ; 
discrimination of values in selecting experimental data ; 
accuracy of interpretations. Items relatively weak are 
such as are termed “‘ experimental bent”’ ; “ caution and 
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thoroughness ” ; “ induction, deduction and generaliza- 
tion’. The general indications would be rather negative 
for the laboratory type of scientific work, to which of 
course he makes no pretensions. 

Although there is now little occasion for its use with 
superior adults, the test of intellectual functions not 
dependent on language which is best understood for 
this group is still the one devised for military use in 
the world war (Army Beta). Moore performs so highly 
as to carry him well outside the category of verbalists. 
The work is better than the score of 97 points indicates, 
for there was practically no error, and more than one 
portion was completed well within the time limits. 
Nearly all the loss was due to a slow performance 
in number-checking (as in an allied test named 
above). 

It has long been known that one of the best quick- 
action tests of mental alertness is the speed with which 
one can answer to simple spoken words with their 
opposites. The sample of this task which forms part of 
the Kuhlmann-Binet intelligence scale was used with 
Moore. His performance was outstanding; he was 
among the best quarter of a group already in the upper 
three per cent of mental alertness in general. He 
could have taken five times as long and still have been 
superior. 

Another type of intelligence measure is the ability to 
decide accurately and quickly as to the correctness of 
simple syllogistic statements. In this respect Moore 
occupies a position about at average for others of his 
general mental level, being entirely accurate and of 
good speed. An elsewhere observable tendency to 
intuitional approach might have been expected to lead 
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him to error here, but this is not in evidence with this 
relatively challenging type of problem. 

The speed and accuracy with which one gives the 
reading of clock-hands reversed from a stated position, 
when checked against other mental functions, is a good 
gauge of a tendency to jump at conclusions. A tendency 
to the intuitive approach is indicated when a man of 
Moore’s general capacities answers only one among 5 
of these problems correctly, while taking a time about 
average for his class. Again one notes weakness where 
number symbols are involved, though of course the 
performance is superior enough to the general run of 
the people. 

Critical observers have often insisted that dealing with 
things is no less truly a part of intelligence than dealing 
with ideas. Particularly in people of average and lower 
mental development is this relation between ideas and 
things likely to have significance. Various measures of 
this sort were incidentally tried with Merrill Moore and 
disclose a capacity above average indeed, but in no way 
outstanding or of the same order as he shows in dealing 
with the more abstract symbolic categories of language 
(as e.g., in the composition of sonnets). There is how- 
ever no evidence for compensation in the sense of 
inferiority with the concrete material. Manual deftness 
in particular is well sustained. A certain impulsivity 
already noted leads to errors in actually simple manipula- 
tions; at the same time his complex and fast-moving 
mind leads him at times to offer solutions more recondite 
than those expected as nearest to hand. 

Without a mental equipment such as has just been 
described, Moore could not be where he is; on 
the other hand a person could have all this and be 
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barely able to make a living, or keep out of a custodial 
institution. While necessary to the foundation, these 
functions are far from sufficient to the structure. One 
thing that limits them is easily defined. They are 
essentially procedures in which one and only one correct 
answer can be rendered ; in many cases this response is 
offered to the examinee ready-made, and he has only to 
pick it out from among other answers that are less good 
(“ multiple choice’’). That is, they put no premium on 
intellectual energy and initiative. That such procedures, 
however facile and convenient, give no representative 
account of mental superiority, is readily demonstrable if 
not obvious. 

Moore’s performance in the conventional, multiple 
choice vocabulary test, has been described as nothing 
remarkable. But there has recently been devised by my 
colleague, Mr. C. R. Atwell, a novel type of “ reversed ”’ 
vocabulary test, in which definitions are given leading 
specifically to a single response-word, and the examinee 
must supply that word. It is characteristic of Moore’s 
capacities that in this more demanding function he does 
outstandingly well. It denotes the difference between 
the style-cramping properties of multiple choice and 
the free play of capacity in the newer method. 

By far the most significant techniques for the explora- 
tion of the personality’s non-intellectual functions are 
among those representing the method of “ projection ” 
(H. A. Murray). These all present to the examinee a 
certain experience as a starting point, and ask him to 
describe what he sees in it, what it means to him, and 
the like. The starting point may be an inkblot design 
as in the Rorschach test. It may be a sort of genre 
picture, as in Murray’s “ thematic apperception ”’ work. 
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It may be a dream which is the starting point, as in 
psychoanalysis. 

In the present instance inkblot and picture methods 
were used (Moore has been psycho-analysed), and to 
both of them Moore’s response is characterized by 
imagery of seldom equalled vividness and _ richness. 
Indeed the responses had to be artificially limited or 
they would have expanded to impracticable lengths. 
If the conventional Rorschach test had been given it 
might still be in progress. 

In some intermediate procedures that can only be 
mentioned here it is further brought out that the more 
quantitative the task, the less distinction attaches to 
Moore’s_ performances. The more the inherent 
opportunity for originality and creativeness, the clearer 
the disclosure of the differences that count. 

The substance of these pages has been the close 
scrutiny of intellectual factors ; mental alertness, mental 
spontaneity and originality. But the special effectiveness 
of these comes from their being associated with the 
other qualities. These latter are thus no less essential to 
Moore’s psychology and the understanding of it; but 
they belong largely within the sphere of the physiologist 
and can receive but brief attention here. 

The essentially physical characters, such as body 
build, voice, etc., are, like the conventional baby, more 
easily conceived than described ; and most attempts at 
intelligible description would quickly lose themselves in 
subjectivities. It must suffice to say that these characters 


1...‘ we would have locked him and the challenger in a room for a 
given time, and then compared the poetry which they brought out with 
them; we knew that Moore would be far in the lead for quantity and we 
were not uneasy as to the quality” (John Crowe Ransom’s Introduction 


to The Noise that Time Makes). 
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are such as one conventionally associates with capacity 
to help in psychological difficulties. This is not to 
deny that they are possessed in equal measure by many 
individuals whose other attributes quite nullify their 
social value. 

A very fundamental, perhaps the greatest, import 
attaches to the features of psycho-physical energy and 
euphoria. As to the latter, Moore has made to me the 
considered assertion that he has never (“ well, hardly 
ever ’’) known what it is to be “‘ emotionally depressed ”’. 

From early contacts with Moore I retain an out- 
standing impression of sympathetic interest in fellow- 
beings, bordering on sentimentality (since perceptibly 
tempered). This has, however, a dual interpretation. 
The assumption has been implied that one is benign 
because one is happy. The “ threshold of benevolence ”’ 
is in such circumstances indeed comparatively lowered ; 
but it is repeatedly and quite justifiably pointed out 
that kindnesses normally produce happiness in the 
individual who extends them. No off-hand estimate can 
thus be made of how far these have been cause and 
effect in Moore’s personality. Moore himself appears to 
regard the euphoria as underlying, the social attributes 
being essentially reflections thereof. Without abating 
the validity of the principle, he finds his euphoria too 
independent of benign behaviour to be regarded as its 
resultant. 

Under these circumstances it is probable that an 
intimate association exists in Moore between the euphoria 
and the “ psychophysical energy’. The magnitude of 
Moore’s energy output is a commonplace among his 
associates. Now one of the more important factors in 
euphoria (or its reverse) is the relation between available 
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psychic energy (tension, drive) and the conditions 
obstructing its release. This can be stated in quite 
mechanical terms without doing essential violence to 
facts. If obstruction is too great for drive there is 
frustration, with its accompanying distresses; which 
are the greater, in proportion to the strength of the 
drive that is frustrated. If drive is great and obstruction 
small, there is victory too easy to have value. The 
best conditions for “joy of living ”’ are great drive with 
obstruction strong enough to challenge but not strong 
enough to thwart. The higher the quanta involved, 
the higher the satisfactions, and they are especially high 
in personalities like Merrill Moore. 

It must be apparent that we have here an individual 
with a remarkable equipment for influencing others. 
There is cause to be thankful that early surroundings 
directed these capacities into benign channels. With his 
great social drive it is easy to understand how, having 
taken up the study of medicine, he would be impelled 
towards that branch of it which deals with the human 
organism as a whole; that is to say, psychiatry. It is 
worth speculating on what would have happened, or did 
happen, to anyone like him, when and where there 
was little medicine and no psychiatry in the world. 

The outstanding position of Moore results from a 
special combination of many traits making for achieve- 
ment, themselves not particularly interrelated, but 
chancing to fall together in this individual. The outcome 
is the natural one from the exposure of these abilities to 
the cultural surroundings of eastern North America in 
the early twentieth century. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON REVIEWED 
By HORACE GREGORY 


Dorotuy RICHARDSON’S WORK is, no doubt, an exaspera- 
tion to book-reviewers and, perhaps, a few critics. In 
New York this winter, I have seen some of the results 
of that exasperation, that irrational anger, that fretful 
tossing of old and embittered adjectives, as though they 
were broken pieces of glass and china, at her four 
volumes of Pilgrimage. “Poor dears,” as Miriam 
might say, “‘ they have read too many books, and four 
volumes at one glance is too much for them.” I cannot 
imagine anyone reading the recently published edition 
of Pilgrimage in a single sweeping gesture of the eye 
across two thousand pages. The attempt to do so would 
end in humiliation of the reader, and the mere thought of 
such failure closes the mind with anger. Furthermore, 
Miss Richardson’s wit has a way of tripping up those who 
try to read her books as they would read other forms of 
realistic narration. She is a writer whose work must be 
perceived as well as seen, and it must be read, not looked 
at. 

There is also the danger of reading too much into it 
which has already taken the form of regarding 
Miss Richardson’s speaker, Miriam, as something to be 
described as a singularly complex stream of conscious- 
ness. In her foreword to the present edition of Pilgrimage 
Miss Richardson has cheerfully warned us against this 
last, though not unpopular, misconception. Nor am I 
willing to assume that Miriam Henderson, but for a 
change of name, is Dorothy Richardson. Nor do I 
think of her as a character in fiction, as one may think of 
Moll Flanders, or of Leopold Bloom, or of Mr. Micawber. 
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She is Dorothy Richardson’s Miriam’s eye-view of the 
world, which is not the same as a substitute for the 
author of an autobiography. Miriam is the seeing eye, 
awake on a long journey, and, when, at times, the eye 
relaxes its watchfulness, Miriam, dressed for suburban 
sun-light or city rain, resembles an atmosphere through 
which her friends go walking. At other times she is her 
author’s source of opinions and reflective commentaries. 
When Miss Richardson’s work is completed, or when the 
last page of Pilgrimage is written, some of us may then 
think of Miriam as a creature of fiction; yet even so, 
I believe that she will remain intangible, living as she 
lives now, the voice, the eye, the presence of a human 
personality, a figure who appears as the chorus or 
property woman in Miss Richardson’s Comedie Humaine 
of English-speaking Europe. 

After proper homage to Henry James (to whom 
Miss Richardson pays tribute in her foreword) it is clear 
that the tradition out of which Pilgrimage is written is 
realism, and the work, as I read it, is one of those rarest 
creations in English prose, a true and humanistic comedy. 
Miriam’s realistic eye is neither farcial, nor inclined toward 
the bold action of melodrama ; it is the action of human 
comedy she sees at work within herself and in the groups 
of people through which she moves. Her journey is by 
no means unserious nor lightly felt, yet it progresses 
always on the uneven levels of this too, too solid earth, 
starting its course in what now seems to be the beginning 
of a long English twilight of its own civilization, the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. That beginning 
twilight was also the beginning of Miriam’s education, 
her first insight into the nature of humanity, taken as a 
journey away from home at seventeen, leaving school, 
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leaving island England, leaving sisters and parents to 
find a place for herself as a teacher in a girls’ school in 
Germany. With the start of the journey came the 
awakening of her sense of comedy, a sensibility that 
contained within it the astringent touch of criticism, 
which is the office of comic genius to perform, to keep 
its eyes open to human reality, to measure human stature, 
and to test the validity and errors of human ideas. 
One cannot imagine the great moral realist, Samuel 
Johnson, as a tragedian: his art was the art of sober, 
cleansing comedy, of moral intelligence, and in literary 
matters it was the art that criticized mankind. 

Admitting that most comparisons of one writer 
to another are but half-truths, I would like to suggest 
that Miss Richardson’s opinions, as they are expressed 
by Miriam, seem to define in modern terms a cultural 
heritage in English thinking, which has one source in 
the personality of Johnson. At first sight this associa- 
tion may seem absurd, and remembering Miriam’s sex 
as well as her defence of feminine intuition against the 
rational attitudes of men, the relationship between her 
and Samuel Johnson seems at greater distance than the 
temporal difference which separates them by a hundred 
years. But here, I would say that Miriam’s moral, social, 
and political views should be given especial airing. 
I would say it is far too easy to assume that Miriam’s 
feminism extends no further than a bill of rights for 
women. As for political suffrage, “‘ You take the votes,” 
says Miriam, “I'll take the oats.’’ Her actual concern 
for women has but shallow roots in the shifting ground 
of sexual warfare ; her concern is more deeply related to 
those problems of moral and human justice which are 
not so far removed from the kind of vigorous radical- 
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Toryism that stirred England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century and which found their best expression 
in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Johnson, rising as he 
did from the hyper-sensitive lower bourgeoisie, knew 
class distinctions all too well and respected rank, yet 
his intelligence was centred on the moral worth of man 
concealed behind his gold lace and his buttons: no 
one reading his essay on Pope’s epitaphs can doubt the 
moral wisdom of his humane and humanistic eye. 
Miriam’s eye is no less penetrating as she remarks : 


“The ‘lady’ was the wife for the professional Englishman 
—simple, sheltered, domesticated, trained in principles she 
did not think about, and living by them ; revering professional 
and professionally successful men ; never seeing the fifth form 
schoolboys they all were. No woman who saw them as they 
were, with their mental pride and vanity and fixity, would 
stay with them ; no woman who saw their veiled appetites. ... 
But where could all these wives go?” 

It is also significant that many of Miriam’s observa- 
tions in this direction reach their conclusions by way of 
associating sham male superiority with the credos of 
middle-class compromises, subterfuges, economic 
prejudices, and complacencies. In her mind they are 
woven together in such fashion as to make their entire 
fabric shoddy and unreal. Miriam reflects : 

“Justice is a woman; blindfold; seeing from the inside 
and not led away by appearances; men invent systems of 
ethics, but they cannot weigh personality; they have no 
individuality, only conformity or nonconformity to abstract 
systems ; yet it was impossible to acknowledge the power of 
a woman, of any woman she had ever known, without becoming 


a slave.” 
Her commentary exerts its double cutting-edge as 


she places women, men, and children in the order of 
declining strength, and her conviction, said with a 
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straight face, carries with it the force of sublimated irony. 
From the very beginning of her relationship with 
Hypo, the liberal, scientifically-minded man of letters 
who encouraged her to write, we also know that her 
acceptance of liberal teaching is transitory and will 
reach its breaking point. Miriam, like Samuel Johnson, 
had been driven into school-teaching by way of poverty, 
and like him, she needed the larger world of London in 
which to try her strength ; like him, her road to strength 
led to the making of a road toward individual salvation 
for which she would have to create her own language, 
her prose tested by her own ear, and which became her . 
dictionary. Here, and on this individual road of radical- 
Toryism, are the deeply rooted oaks of British thinking 
and there are times when they block and shadow the 
road so successfully that they seem to contradict the 
statement that any road exists at all. During Miriam’s 
education at Lycurgan lecture halls (and Lycurgan 
seems to be a polite name for Fabian) the liberal road 
before her was discovered as being too clear, too 
rational, too ideal, and, of course, too shallow for her 
satisfaction. ‘“‘ The Lycurgans are not humanitarians,”’ 
says Miriam, “because they are humanitarians 
deliberately.”” And here, Samuel Johnson, for all his 
masculinity and his ‘‘ systems of ethics’, would have 
stood behind her. His famous remarks concerning 
the intellect of women and Miriam’s championship of 
the worth of feminine intuition are obverse sides of the 
same coin. 

But now we must turn back to the realities of 
Miss Richardson’s world as they are distinguished from 
those of Miriam’s. Pilgrimage has an unusually large 
cast of fictional characters, both of men and women, and 
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each is seen and clarified as sharply and with the same 
technique as those people who come to life in a short 
story. In the use of this technique, Miss Richardson 
makes an uncompromising and extraordinary demand 
upon her readers ; they must read with something of the 
same intensity that Miss Richardson perceives the people 
who cross Miriam’s journey through the world. This 
concentration upon the detail of human behaviour is the 
unconscious discipline that one assumes in reading a short 
story or a poem, but in reading a novel many people 
have been taught to relax more frequently, and are 
therefore careless in their acceptance of large areas of 
prose. Weare warned of Miss Richardson’s technique in 
the opening pages of Pointed Roofs which is the first 
chapter of Miriam’s pilgrimage. All we need to know of 
Miriam’s father is disclosed in the brief scene in which 
he pretends to a fellow-traveller that he is completing 
his daughter’s education by sending her to a fashionable 
finishing school in Germany. All of the many failures 
of his life are written into that scene, and his half-iruths 
uncover the fatal weaknesses that had already sent him 
spinning backward into the oblivion of lower middle- 
class English life. From the ashes of his authority 
Miss Richardson raises the figure of Friulein Pfaff, the 
mistress of the school where Miriam held her first job. 
Her rise in Miriam’s, estimation (she was so unlike 
Charlotte Bronté’s Madame Beck !) and her disintegra- 
tion into repressed sexual fury is one of the few overtly 
dramatic episodes in Pilgrimage. But this device of 
illuminating character is not repeated; it is reserved 
for Pointed Roofs, and this entire chapter in follow- 
ing the emotional graph of Villette may be regarded as 
a distinguished tribute of Miss Richardson’s admiration 
D 
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for the genius of Charlotte Bronté. Miriam’s 
pilgrimage doubles its track back into London, into 
north London, into Bloomsbury, and there, in a now 
gas-lit, now sun-glanced, world some twenty people 
fade in, grow luminous, fade out, or dimming slightly, 
as a gas-jet is turned down, re-enter to grow bright again. 
Mrs. Corrie, trying on hats in a West End London shop, 
is one of the most revelatory portraits of a rich woman 
in modern fiction, quite as Dr. Densley, the skilled, 
prosperous, overworked physician is another example 
of Miss Richardson’s art in presenting a fully rounded 
characterization in a few brief scenes. Among her more 
extended creations are Mr. Hancock of the dental 
surgery, Hypo, Alma, his wife, Mrs. Bailey, landlady 
of a rooming house, Michael Shatov, a Russian Jew, and 
Eleanor Dear. All these, unlike Miriam, are completed 
entities, drawn, for the most part, from the living centre 
of English middle-class life: at one end of the many- 
sided spectrum there is Mrs. Corrie, at another, Perrance, 
the self-taught genius who mends broken statuary, 
at another, Lintoff, the political revolutionary, at another, 
Hypo, the successful literary man, and at still another, 
there is Eleanor Dear, the professional nurse, who learns 
that at last she can live by her own wits by slowly dying 
of tuberculosis. Yet even these do not travel far from 
what we are accustomed to regard as the norm of the 
society in which they live. With the possible exception 
of Perrance and Eleanor Dear, we can accept them as 
sane and responsible citizens of an urban universe. 
They are “ normal”’ people in the sense that Jane Austen’s 
characters are normal; and Miriam herself insists, 
perhaps too heartily at times, that life is joyful and sane 
and that life is good. 
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Miss Richardson’s sanity is one of her great merits, 
one of her qualities that has contributed so brilliantly 
to the standard she has set for moral criticism of her 
place and time. Neither she nor Miriam yields completely 
to the “destructive element’ through which Conrad, 
James, and Proust (as well as their near-contemporary, 
Mary Butts), may be said to have found a way. This 
she has not done at certain loss and certain gain. Her 
gain lies in the direction of formulating an implicit 
scale for measuring good and evil in human behaviour. 
And in maintaining this standard her work is classical 
in tone and is definitely opposed to all that we associate 
with Mario Praz’s analysis of “‘ romantic agony”’. In 
modern literature, her position is a lonely one, all the 
more, because she has refused to cross-breed her con- 
tribution to the realistic tradition of the modern novel 
with the ruddy mushroom growths of contemporary 
naturalism. Her loss lies in the direction of a limited 
emotional range. This is not to say that her remarkable 
love scenes lack intensity ; I have yet to read anything 
finer or more delicately poised than the love scenes 
between Miriam and Mr. Hancock, Miriam and Hypo, 
Miriam and Michael; they are among the superlative 
examples of realistic art in English fiction. It is not 
that both Miriam and Miss Richardson fail to realize, 
or fail to make us realize the depth of what they feel 
and mean and say. But at the very point at which such 
a creature as Perrance is about to open the abyss of a 
London inferno to Miriam’s eyes, Miss Richardson 
and Miriam slam the door in our faces. It is as though 
Miss Richardson had said, ‘‘ All woes abandon, ye who 
enter here. My page is clean of terror and of mystery. 
This is a human comedy; and in it, you may go so far, 
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and no further.”’ And Miss Richardson moves, but does 
not retreat, into the shadow of the whitened sepulchre 
of Apollo. As for Miriam, her Hebrew-Michael-Dionysus 
dances alone in a sun-lit Quaker garden. It is significant 
that she is told of the dance, that she recreates it for us 
in her imagination, that the dance is there, and that she 
refuses to participate in it. 

I doubt if anyone who has read Pilgrimage as it 
is now set before us, not in its entirety, but enough 
of it to test its quality, would dispute the classical 
excellence of its prose. There is no one living and writing 
in England to-day who can equal the sustained lyricism 
of Oberland, or rise from the sombre and threatening 
imagery of The Trap to prepare us for the mountain 
journey. Nor is there anyone who can turn from the 
slightly pathetic, tinny resonance of Eleanor Dear’s 
voice to the calm half-cockney of Hypo and from there 
to the halting richness of Michael’s conversation, with 
greater poise, keeping the fabric of the prose which 
weaves them together whole and clean. Is it Miriam 
playing Beethoven or Mozart? Certainly Mozart in 
Oberland, and a cleansed and freshly interpreted 
Beethoven for the last three chapters which close the 
fourth volume of Pilgrimage with Dimple Hill. 

There will always be some difficulty in “ placing ” 
Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage: her classical 
realism along with her refusal to enlarge her highly 
personalized characters into types, her understanding 
of and opposition to the liberal, protestant, Unitarian 
figure of Emerson, so memorably perceived in the last 
pages of Dimple Hill, her stimulation from the 
teachings of nineteenth-century socialism and science 
are of embarrassing concern to those critics who are 
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in love with literary classifications and categories. Her 
theme is one of education and the search for reality in 
a world that spans the end of one century and the first 
quarter of the next. Quite as Henry Adams created 
his own form in the writing of his Education, so Dorothy 
Richardson is now creating her own definition of order 
in the writing of Miriam’s pilgrimage. Were I to look 
for an analogy to Miss Richardson’s work in contem- 
porary poetry, I would choose Ezra Pound’s Cantos. 
Except for their importance to the future, the two 
works are so unlike that I trust the analogy will be neither 
cohibitive nor invidious. 


POETRY 
ELEGY 


THE BAROQUE NIGHT advances in its clouds, 

maps strain loose and are lost, the flash-flood breaks, 
the lifting moonflare lights this field a moment, 
while death as a skier curves along the snows, 
death as an acrobat swings year to year, 

turns down to us the big face of a nurse. 

Roads open black, and the magicians come. 


The aim of magicians is inward pleasure. 

The prophet lives by faith and not by sight. 
Being a visionary, he is divided, 

or Cain, forever shaken by his crime. 

Magnetic ecstasy, a trance of doom 

mean the magician, worshipping a darkness 

with gongs and lurid guns, the colours of force. 
He is against the unity of light. 


The Magician has his symbols, brings up his children 
by them: 

the march-step, the stair-case at night, the long cannon. 

The children grow in authority and become 

Molitor, Dr. Passavant, powerful Dr. Falcon, 

bring their professors, and soon may govern 

the zone, the zodiac, the king on his throne. 


“ Because the age holds its own dangers. 

Because snow comes with lightnings, omens with all 
seasons.” 

(The Prophet covers his face against the wall, 

weeps, fights to think again, to plan to start 

the dragon, the ecliptic, and the heart.) 
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The Magician lifts himself higher than the world. 
The Prophets were more casual. They endured, 
and in the passive dread of solitude 

heard calls, followed veiled, in midnight humility. 
They claimed no preference; they separated 
unity from blindness 

living from burning 

tribute from tribute. 


They have gone under, and do they come again ? 
The index of prophecy is light 

and steeped therein 

the world with all its signatures visible. 


Does this life permit its living to wear strength ? 
Who gives it, protects it. It is food. 

Who refuses it, it eats in time as food. 

It is the world and it eats the world. 

Who knows this, knows. This has been said. 


This is the vision in the age of magicians : 

it stands at immense barriers, before mountains : 

“<T came to you in the form of a line of men, 

and when you threw down the paper, and when you 
sat at the play, 

and when you killed the spider, and when you saw 
the shadow 

of the fast plane skim fast over your lover’s face. 

And when you saw the table of diplomats, 

the newsreel of ministers, the paycut slip, 

the crushed child’s head, clean steel, factories, 
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the chessmen on the marble of the floor, 

each flag a country, each chessman a live man, 

one side advancing southward to the pit, 

one side advancing northward to the lake, 

and when you saw the tree, half bright half burning. 
You never inquired into these meanings. 

If you had done this, you would have been restored.” 


The word is war. 
And there is a prediction that you are the avenger. 


They cut the people’s hands, and their shoulders were 
left, 

they cut their feet off, and their thighs were whole, 

they cut them down to the torse, but the voice shouted, 

they cut the head off, but the heart rang out. 


And in the residential districts, where nothing ever 
happens, 

armies of magicians filled the streets, 

shouting 

Need! Bread! Blood! Death! 


And all this is because of you. 

And all this is avenged by you. 

Your index light, your voice the voice, 

your tree half green and half burning, 

half dead half bright, 

your cairns, your beacons, your tree in green and flames, 
unbending smoke in the sky, planes’ noise, the darkness, 
magic to fight. Much to restore, now know. Now be 
Seer son of Sight, Hearer, of Ear, at last. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 
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TWO FRAMED PICTURES 


BEFORE ME IS Caxton in the shadows 
Dreaming of the modern world, 

Behind me is Dickens and his rugged face 
Pitying the pawns of the Successful Age. 


And I stand facing forty children 
All too happy to pity the wounded world, 
Who only dream as Caxton dreamed 
Of a wonderful world to be. 
IDRIS DAVIES 


WITH GOD CONVERSING 


RED PATHS THAT wander through the gray, and cells 
Of strangeness, rutted mouldings in the brain, 
Untempered fevers, heated by old kills, 

By the pampered word, by the pat printed rune, 
Unbalanced coil under glaucous blooms of thought, 
A turning mind, unmitigated thinking that 

Feeds human hunger and eats us alive 

While cringing to the death, expecting love— 

Such make the self we are. And do you make it? 
And practise on us? For we cannot take it. 


Listen. Grow mild before the flicking lash 
Seems welded to your hand, self-wounder. 
What are we, cry we, while our pain leaps lush, 
Too jungle thick, the jungle where we wander 
No seeded faith before, nor after, miracle, 
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Of bidden faith in things unseen, no particle. 
For we think only through our troubled selves, 
We note the worm that in the apple delves, 
See gibbous moons and spots upon the sun, 
Speak gibberish, and keep the poor in sin. 


Plus birth and death must war-lash winnow 
While every pod-burst leaf of May sucks life ? 
Because we think shall we be less than minnow, 
Cat, carrot, rat, bat and such from sense aloof ? 
What doorless maze is this we wander through 
With fuming souls parched of our morning dew? 
Reason confounds as it presents to NAUGHT: 
Earth worn, man moving into self-made night. 
Reason-begotten science sets war’s pace 

And, civil-mouthed, makes civilization pass. 


Created in your image, made up of words, 

Till words reduce you to a zero-o, 

We then, reflecting you, are less than birds, 

Bugs, or empty dugs, still less than minus no. 

There must be something wrong in being wise— 
Talking we go, wondering and wandering with woes, 
Big thoughts have got us, hence we organize, 
Govern our heroes with unmeant yeas and nays, 
And breathe in dungeons of our nervous mesh 

An air too blank to snare meandering flesh. 


Night melting dawn shall turn the renewed sky, 
Aurora Borealis and Australis 

Fanfaring leap the poles, the moon fall by ; 

But if our science does not quickly fail us 
How long for us will space blue light the dun 
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Of populaces, while wonderers eye the sun? 
The gloomy silhouettes of wings we forged 
With reason reasonless, are now enlarged, 
The falsified subconscious, beast a-woken? 
We-you? Post-suicides, shall we awaken? 


GENE DERWOOD 


LIFE OF LORD TENNYSON 


LorD TENNYSON WALKED pensively from the green 
plush sitting-room 

To pat the head of the mastiff on the lawn. 

The pampas-grass grew round the Crystal Palace 

Whose splendour put the Palace of Art to scorn. 


The grimy buffers of industry had shunted his carriage 
Down a dead siding where even the air was dead. 

He had taken a look out of the sooty window. 

““ Trespassers will be prosecuted’ the notice read. 


Lord Tennyson walked in the musty book-walled 
library | 

And a statue of Wordsworth looked down at him from 
a shelf. 

He raised his hands to his brow in mute supplication, 

But the statue said coldly, “‘ Work it out for yourself.” 


Lord Tennyson started out to write “In Memoriam”, 

He got some pretty good phrases in it too. 

He presented it to the Queen in a gilt-edged binding, 

The Queen said ‘‘ Thank you Tennyson. How do you 
Oe 
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He died. They entombed his remains in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Solemn black borders framed The Times that day. 

Mendelssohn was played on the drawing-room piano 

Below a picture of Landseer’s “ The Stag at Bay”’. 


D. S. SAVAGE 


NO REPRIEVE 


A FEW HOT words, then a hot-head’s blow, 
And one of two men lay prone: 

His head hit the ground with a sickening sound, 
Then never a move, nor a groan. 

A crowd swiftly gathered, a spectator bent down 
And felt for the prone man’s wrist, 

Then he felt for his heart; and then with a start 
He arose, and his startled breath hissed. 

A policeman came; a doctor was brought, 
He felt round the prone man’s head 

Where the kerbstone had dug; then with a shrug, 
“This man is dead,” he said. 


Then they led the hot-head away to the cells 
Still stunned by his comrade’s fall ; 

And in his unhearing ears they read 
The gravest charge of all. 

But a jury a wise judge wisely led 
Found proven a lesser score: 

The law may reprieve, but the blow he’ll grieve, 
And the hot words, for ever-more. 
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A few hot words, need they ever be said ? 
Need one be so wise to know 
Unbridled heat brings hell ’neath your feet, 
A hot word brings a blow? 
For beyond recall when blow and fall 
Have broken the heated spell : 
Though the law would be merciful, after that blow 
Nothing remains but hell. 


JOSEPH E. GIBNEY 


THE WORSHIPPERS 


THERE'S A LOOK-OUT, Diane, looking out to sea 
Lest any danger come to you and me. 
It’s a cold job, Diane, with which a look-out’s blest— 
Now, if he were your canary he’d have a warmer 
nest. 


There are men down below, Diane, shovelling on the 
coals 
Lest you and I weary in our souls 
It’s hell’s own heat, Diane, and hell’s own din, 
And more damned they than they who die in sin. 


There are men washing dishes, Diane, men scrubbing 
floors, 
Men peel potatoes, and men doing chores ; 
Men run like rabbits, Diane, lest we’re wrath 
Because we’re kept waiting, about a spot upon the 


cloth. 
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There are men ready to do, Diane, men ready to die, 
Lest a speck should blemish the way we must come 


There are men ready, Diane, to do any damned thing 
If you or I beckon, call, cough, or ring. 


And there’s a reason to it, Diane, the why the way 
things are ; 
’Tis we are heaven’s chosen—condemned it is they 
are 
For a sin as old as sin is. Oh, we’ve the jam on; 
We're the frauds they serve like gods because their 
god’s still Mammon. 


JOSERH VE: GIBNEY: 


ON THE AIR 
By OSSIP KALENTER 


THERE Is A radio in Abeti, /a radio, feminine, 
besides the many gramophones which blare out the 
newest American or Argentinian songs. You can hear 
that from every street-corner. The records have been 
smuggled in, of course. But it is /a radio then. (“ Why is 
the radio feminine? ”’ asks little Beppino in a much 
read comic paper. ‘“‘ Because it never shuts up,” says 
daddy.) There is, of course, more than one wireless set 
in Abeti but none is more obtrusive than that of which 
Giuseppe is the proud possessor. It hits your ears, so to 
speak. Giuseppe, a very fat man, is the owner of a small 
public-house, situated in a side street off the fish and 
vegetable market. Among his other treasures was a dog 
from the Canary Islands and a glass eye, about whose 
origin there were many tales told. 

From the early morning till late in the night, the radio 
of the fat Giuseppe blurts out into the market-place what- 
ever has been shouted into it the other end in Milan, 
Florence, Rome, or Naples. The market-square, a 
spacious wide open place, surrounded by palm-trees, 
resounds with the music and passes it on to the 
very fashionable beach promenade, whence it is taken 
up by the currents and gusts of wind and blown 
far away over the sea. There you will hear a very mixed 
programme; racing reports, old Italian songs, police 
warrants, bits and pieces of operas by Puccini. The 
people living in this more proletarian part of Abeti, 
mighty seafaring men, hefty fishwives and their muscular 
sons and broad bottomed-daughters, try their level 
best to make a stand against the radio, by swearing and 
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laughing more loudly than ever and telling each other 
doubtful stories with an even more powerful voice. 
And they had not been particularly silent before. It’s 
the same with the customers of Giuseppe—all tough 
fellows, tattooed on arms and chests with crosses and 
anchors, who are treated to this pleasure by the land- 
lord. They simply drown the radio with their shouting, 
bellowing and yelling, when they play cards, spill the 
red wine and give each other friendly pokes in the 
ribs. 

A number of village idiots can also be found in Abeti. 
We have here: Baldassare, with black curls, it is 
his profession to wash corpses; Torquato, the bashful 
pauper; Palanca, tall, thin, always stinking of bad gin, 
begging without restraint, a porter by profession and 
looking, with his finely-cut face, like the noble and 
degenerate offspring of an aristocratic family of Florence 
at the time of the Medici—but only if he is shaved—alas, 
he never is. Furthermore we find in this collection 
Ceccobeppo, the good-natured fool from the mountains, 
a neatly dressed youth, who leaves his mother’s house on 
the hill, where the olives grow, every evening, to spend 
his mother’s money at the pleasant Café Dante. Going 
home he is scared to death every night by the robbers 
and murderers, with whom his imagination has peopled 
the trees and bushes on the road-side. Then there is, tiny 
and fragile, always offended and with a squeaking voice, 
trained in brawls, Amoroso, the limping lady-killer. 
He lives in the heart of a maze of crooked streets, in a 
large and airy window, just above a corner stone, and 
with no visible room behind it. Amoroso, dressed in a 
few rags, which are none the better for wear and tear, 
wearing a hat which balances fashionably over one ear, 
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strolls always up and down the docks, still hoping that 
a miracle might happen and a stranger would give him 
more than the usual copper coin. He announces every 
four weeks with great and genuine emphasis that he is 
going to be married, as he is in need of somebody to 
manage his household (his window) and keep everything 
nice and clean. Every six months the Magistrate of the 
city asks him to work a bit in exchange for the pension he 
receives, and as he has a nice handwriting, they always 
want him to write addresses. For this purpose he is led 
to one of the empty rooms in the big, echoing municipios, 
given some ink and a pen and left to his fate. Amoroso, 
however, soon leaves again, explaining that he could work 
much better at home. He takes all the writing material 
and the list of addresses with him. In the evening, when 
the messenger of the town-hall and only policeman of 
the whole place, Rambaldo, comes round to fetch the 
fifty envelopes and calls up to the bare, but splendid, 
window: ‘‘Are you finished?” the same dialogue 
invariably ensues. ‘Not quite,’’ Amoroso answers. 
‘““ How many have you got then?” asks Rambaldo and 
Amoroso reports proudly the result of one day of hard 
work: three. Whereupon Rambaldo himself sits down 
at home, in his kitchen, in which his thirteen children, 
brown like Arabs and with curly negro hair, swarm 
around, and writes those forty-seven remaining envelopes. 

And lastly there is Ercole, the most charming of all 
those queer birds; a young man, about nineteen 
years old, with a slim figure, narrow and fanatically 
restless eyes and a harmless, childish face, which 
appears at the first sight to be quite handsome. | His 
most apparent crack of brain, and he has many, is his 
desire to dress up. Ercole takes pleasure in preparing a 
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certain disguise, whenever he appears in public. And just 
as the “ghost of Canterville”’, he keeps all sorts of make- 
ups in readiness for the appropriate occasion. Once 
Ercole symbolizes a “traveller, out in the East”, 
handsomely fitted with a white linen suit and a very 
wide sun-helmet, then he is for a short time a “ sporting 
man ”’, clad in knickerbockers and an array of woollen 
stockings and shawls. He must have an enormous 
supply of impossible garments, because his choice is 
widely varied and only rarely one sees him twice in the 
same costume. 

He is always in a hurry, running along with striding 
steps, his arms swinging like a windmill, talking 
loudly to himself, laughing, cursing and _ starting 
quarrels, wherever he goes. But nobody takes these 
disputes very seriously. It’s only once a year that his 
disguise fails to achieve any results, that his theatrical 
art suffers a severe setback, and that is just in the carnival 
season, when everyone in Abeti goes round in enchanting 
costumes, just as the people of this little town did in the 
Middle Ages, when men and women really enjoyed the 
coarse and wild fun of these festivals. And the citizens 
of modern Abeti do the same, protected by masks, 
costumes and wigs, throwing confetti at each other and 
cracking their many coloured whips, they make use of 
their carnival rights to their heart’s content, playing dirty 
jokes on each other and suffering them likewise. Only 
at that time, dressed up as a clown, painted and white- 
washed up to his ears, Ercole is recognized at once 
because of his erratic movements and gestures, and 
ironical cheers and shouts of “ Hurrah, long live Master 
Ercole’, fill him with deep anger and resentment, a 
mood not quite suited for the care-free carnival time. 
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We want to mention here only one of Ercole’s out- 
standing abilities: he knows how to sing for hours on 
end in a most melodious way. He sings whole operas. 
Not like any ordinary human being, only in one voice, 
but polyphon, as he suffers from a continuous breaking of 
his voice. On top of this, he is not satisfied with singing 
only the words and substituting the interlude, generally 
played by the orchestra, with a mere “‘ lalalala ’, but he 
imitates with great artistic skill all the various instru- 
ments and their shades of tune, from the lisping of the 
flute to the thunder of the kettle-drum. If he comes thus 
singing down the mountain path, or springs on you from 
one of the rocky bays of the island, you think to be 
near, if not to a whole orchestra, at least a quartet of 
merry fellows, who are in the best of spirits and are playing 
away on their instruments like wildfire. Ercole, by the 
way, is very anxious to awaken this illusion, whenever he 
returns in the evening from Cap Dulcanara, frightened 
and haunted by strange imaginations. Cap Dulcanara 
had once been crowned by a monastery of Augustinian 
monks and is now the building-site for a fort. (This 
change is noted by Nicola Aicardi, the more original than 
trustworthy chronicler of Abeti, with the following 
words: This monastery was destroyed for the useless 
erection of a fort—‘‘/a utile construzione de una 
batteria’’.) It’s there that Ercole sometimes goes, to bring 
to the police sergeants, who busy themselves now there 
instead of the monks, their food. In exchange for his 
trouble Ercole is permitted to partake of the remains of 
the food and the red wine. 

It happened one fine day—and there one of Ercole’s 
most inglorious adventures begins—that the wireless in 
the public-house of the fat Giuseppe was out of order. 
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All the mechanics of the whole place, and also those who 
wanted to be taken for experts, tried their hands at 
repairing it, without success. The afternoon went by, 
the evening approached and no sound came forth from 
the machine. Giuseppe with the famous glass eye 

ulled his few hairs which were nicely grouped round his 
bald head. He was afraid that he would lose all his 
customers if the radio just went on strike. Then 
suddenly, just when his agitation reached its peak, he 
conceived an idea—as he himself considered it at the 
moment—worthy of a genius. Ercole had to be called 
in on this, only he and nobody else could be of assistance 
here. He was fetched instantly, although in a round- 
about way, and through streets which were rarely 
passed. With a lot of excited talking and wild gesticula- 
tions he was made privy to the secret and with a delirious 
cry of pleasure Ercole set about his task. He loaded 
himself with various saucepans, a metal skimming-ladle, 
and many bottles of wine, and crept behind the loud- 
speaker, which was mounted, towering on top of a tall 
cupboard. He was going to be the radio for to-night. 
Just by chance he was dressed as a “ real gentleman ” 
to-day, with checked trousers, green socks, black 
jacket, violet tie, and a very fashionable straw hat, which 
bore only slight traces of mildew. 

As the tall, narrow and ghostly houses, which surround 
the quay-side and the harbour, after dinner-time sent 
out the first loafers and pleasure-seekers, the triumphant 
sounds of the march from Aida swelled across the 
Piazza. Ercole, safely hidden, sang it into an aluminium 
pot with all his strength and at the top of his voice. 

The evening took its course. The first customers 
arrived. Loud conversations filled the air, playing-cards 
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were slapped on the table, glasses of wine tumbled 
over. Everything was just the same as on any other 
evening. Only Giuseppe, the landlord, seemed a bit 
pale and was exceptionally concerned with the well- 
being of his patrons. 

Ercole performed the Garibaldi March, the inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria rusticana, a potpourri from 
Boito’s noisy Mefistofeles. If he got tired of singing, 
he “ sent” official announcements and S.O.S. messages, 
when he was in danger of getting hoarse he manufactured 
jamming noises with the help of the skimming-ladle and 
some pots, helping himself to some more wine from the 
bottles—a procedure which refreshed him always and 
gave rise to new ideas. It became later and later and his 
performances stranger and stranger, but fortunately 
none of the noisy and rowdy drinkers, whose happy 
mood also increased with the advancing night, noticed 
anything. 

Nobody discovered the deception, so skilfully and 
cleverly arranged, and shortly after one o’clock, when 
the last of the drinkers and gamblers had gone home, they 
pulled out Ercole, who still mumbled something into his 
aluminium pot, from his dust-covered hiding-place. He 
was half dead and very drunk. But some buckets of 
ice-cold water, generously applied, brought him to, 
although he was the worse for drink and still exhausted 
from his efforts. But soon he was fit enough to start a 
quarrel. Giuseppe, the landlord, a man with not a very 
high ethical standard, refused to pay the price, which 
had been fixed beforehand, on the ground that Ercole 
had manufactured too many official announcements and 
too little music. Ercole, however, wanted to have 
compensation for the loss of his straw hat, which had 
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fallen off his head when he was rendering the Fascist 
Anthem with great devotion and enthusiasm. It had 
dropped on the floor and under the feet of the men, 
who were beating time with their heavy boots. Two of 
the fellow-conspirators, Baldassare, the man who 
washed corpses, and Ceccobeppa, the fool from the 
mountains, hurried him home through the silent 
streets and deposited him, still arguing wildly and 
screaming loudly, outside the door of his humble 
abode, where he collapsed and fell asleep instantly. 
There he was lying, fast asleep and lonely, only guarded 
by the moon, who cast her silvery light over the wide 
seas and will shine there and then, when the poor fool 
Ercole, the little town of Abeti, and all of us will be gone 
and forgotten. 

On the next day, dressed up as “‘ maestro”’, with an 
aged cut-away and flying black artist’s tie, Ercole 
wanted to boast about his activities on the air. But he 
was met only with scorn and laughter from all and 
sundry. They sneered and called him a ‘‘ bugiardone ”’, 
an arch-liar. Giuseppe with the glass eye, whom he 
called up as a witness in childish anger, told him furiously 
to keep away from his respectable establishment. The 
loud-speaker, however, thundered: ‘‘ Hello, hello, 
here is Rome and Naples, we now proceed with our 
programme.” Just to spite him. 

A mechanic from La Seppia had, in the early morning, 
repaired the radio. 

(Translated by Klara Modern) 


FLIES 
By IVAN CANKAR 


MY NEIGHBOUR HAS an only son, six years old and 
unusually handsome. His hair, blonde as barley, reaches 
down to his shoulders. His profile is like transparent 
marble. His cheeks are soft, almost girlish. The chin 
alone is a little too strong and too long; and the eyes, 
bright blue, with bushy white lashes, are too subtle 
and assured in their expression. 

When I entered the room a short time ago he was 
standing thoughtfully in front of the wash-basin. 
Slowly he turned his head and asked in his low, quiet 
voice : 

“* Have you ever seen flies die ? ”’ 

of No ! 93 

“* Well, come and have a look 

The wash-basin was filled almost to the brim. In 

the water floated a heap of dead flies, crowded together 
as though in the fear of death. He fished out their 
dead black bodies and threw them on the floor. Then he 
went over to the bed which had been prepared for the 
night. 
Flies were playing about on the sheets and pillows. 
With one swoop he caught a whole swarm of them, but 
let them all go again, except one. That one he threw 
into the wash-basin. 

‘‘ Watch closely now !|” 

During the first few moments the fly rocked calmly 
on the water, its thin wings still dry. 

“Tt doesn’t know where it is yet!” the boy 


explained. 


{»? 
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It began to trample about, lift its wings, turn in 
every direction. 

“Now it knows ! It’s trying to see how it can save 
itself !”’ 

He stood on tiptoe and leaned over the wash-basin. 
“You see, the fly is a brave animal, but it’s stupid as 
well ! Its wings are its only hope and yet it’s flapping 
them so much that it’s wet one already ! Not so stupid 
though—it heard me. Now it’s resting and trying to dry 
the wing !”’ 

When it had had a rest it pushed forward with all its 
six legs and swam, straining every nerve, in the direction 
of the shore. The gigantic eyes, bigger than its whole 
body, goggled at the white rim of the basin. 

The boy leaned closer, almost wetting his face. “I 
can almost hear it panting ! ”’ 

On swam the fly, drawing nearer to the shore. There, 
however, the receding wave threw it back and its damp 
legs could get. no grip on the smooth porcelain. 
Repeatedly it was thrown back. If it tried to rest it was 
only driven further from the shore. Desperate with 
anxiety it thrust suddenly forward ; the water formed a 
comb, and a wave washed it high and dry. Rallying all 
the strength of hope, it raised itself up. The head, with 
the gigantic eyes, sank very low. The legs, slipping, 
sought a hole and crept slowly, step by step, up the 
steep rim. Now and then it tried to help itself with its 
wings but they were clinging damp and dead to the 
forlorn body. Worst of all, it could not rest, for at every 
halt it slid back towards the abyss. 

At last it reached the top, where the rim of the basin 
bent in a convenient curve. There it had a long rest. 
After a while it began to stretch its legs and rub one 
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against the other. Its wings too were trembling 
slightly. “It thinks it’s safe now—how its big eyes 
shine |” 

The boy smiled coldly, his index finger jerked forward, 
and the fly flew into the water with such force that it 
plunged deep down before returning slowly and painfully 
to the surface. There it rocked about peacefully, as 
though dead. It seemed smaller than before, no bigger 
than a gnat. “Its wings are useless now !”’ remarked 
the boy. And indeed they were scarcely recognizable. 
They clung to the body like a drenched web. It moved 
only the foreleg a little and was still again. 

“Now,” explained the child, “ now it’s almost dying 
of sheer fright, for it doesn’t see the shore any more and 
there’s only sea all round it. But I’ll cheer it up!” 

He crossed over to the bed, caught a second fly, threw 
it into the water and pushed it up against the dying one 
with his finger. The second fly was apparently younger 
and stronger than the first for it threw itself in a rage 
against the waves, raised itself up by sheer force and 
buzzed its wings. It sounded like the prayers and curses 
of some far-off sailor, on the point of drowning, but 
determined not to go under. 

When it had calmed down it turned full circle and 
looked slowly round. The first fly became more lively 
when it heard its companion-in-distress. The thin 
legs began to give short, swift kicks. 

The child drew my attention to this. 

‘Flies are heartless creatures! Perhaps these two 
are brother and sister, or used to play together anyway— 
but look what’s happening now !” 

During its inspection of surface and horizon the 
second fly had noticed the first swimming with despairing 
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energy towards the shore, eyes fixed on the steep, 
shining banks. A few powerful strokes and it pounced on 
the dying fly, forcing it completely under, as a ship- 
wrecked man might clutch at a floating spar. 

The first resisted only for a moment or two, using 
every ounce of strength to make a half-turn underwater 
and look out, with blunt head, from beneath its merciless 
rider. 

Then its legs all snapped against the body. “ The 
end,”’ announced the child. 

The second fly pushed off from the dead one, wetting 
eyes and wings. It swam strongly and bravely in the 
direction of the shore, quite unlike the first. The child 
watched it with a sly smile. 

“Easy ! My brave swimmer !” 

Taking a match from the bedside table, he forced the 
fly three inches deep below the water. When he let up 
it returned, slowly, straight to the surface, as though on 
a thread. It began wiping and shaking itself, but its 
wings were heavy and scarcely moved. It craned in 
every direction, cautiously measuring the distance to 
the shore. 

Then it dipped six oars in the water, six strong, 
slender legs. It swam straight on, with unhurried 
deliberate strokes—like a sailor knowing the ways of the 
sea, knowing his own strength and the goal before 
him. “It can do it!” said the boy. ‘“‘ Perhaps it’s one 
of those that managed to get out when I went to fetch 
more. There were exactly twenty in the water. When 
I came back there were fifteen left. Now !” 

The valiant swimmer had reached the shore in quite 
a short time. There it held back a moment to let the 
incoming wave wash it up the steep bank. 
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“It can do it !”’ said the child, “‘ Look where it’s swum 
to! Right to the little spot of sun ! ” 

A ray of morning sun lay across the smooth porcelain 
surface. There the fly clung with outstretched legs so 
as not to slip down. 

“It’s had experience. It wants to dry itself and save 
the trouble of walking up to the top!” 

Slowly and cautiously it began to clean its legs and 
wipe its face, still hanging on to the steep, almost 
perpendicular gulf, hanging on firmly though, for its 
legs had quickly dried in the sun. The wings detached 
themselves from the body and trembled slightly. 

The boy was watching with shining eyes. “ Now !”’ 

A second time his finger knocked it spinning into the 
water, almost to the bottom. When it had come to the 
surface again its legs thrashed about and its wings 
fluttered. Then it made once more for the shore. It was 
not swimming so deliberately now, but more quickly, 
less sure of itself, a sign both of anxiety and misty eyes. 

“It’s going to try it again,” said the boy with quiet 
cunning. “It'll become exactly like the first. How 
heavily it’s breathing !—There are some that never get 
ashore . . . strange that they don’t cry out.” 

In fact it did reach the shore and took a rest there. 
Then he knocked it back again, to float beside the first 
which was rocking about in death. 

“Tt won’t swim long now. It can smell death and the 
mortuary already ! I wouldn’t like to lie next to a 
dead man myself! I think I would die on the spot, of 
sheer fright. . . . You'll see how flies behave in the 
mortuary !”’ 

He caught a whole handful and heaved them into the 
water. The black heap became a swirling chaos, a pitiful 
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swarming mass. In their fear of death they smashed 
against each other and forced each other under the 
water without mercy. The child repeated : 

“Strange, they don’t cry out !” 

When the bunch had thinned out a littlk—apparently 
they all wanted to get away from the dead ones—the 
boy pushed them together again with the match, and the 
struggle began anew. Individual flies could hardly be 
distinguished in the piling swarm. The child began 
to philosophize, ‘‘ They were all sitting so calm and 
contented on the pillow before . . . there must be mothers 
and children, and brothers and sisters among them, but 
they don’t know each other any more, and only want 
to kill each other !”’ 

So he philosophized, intent in the meantime on pushing 
any fugitive back into the heap. So he played with them 
till they were exhausted. One after another folded wings 
and legs against the body and drooped the soaked head 
into the water. And then something wonderful 
happened. Whereas they had attacked each other 
before, now in these last few moments they came 
together, pressing body to body until finally a dense 
homogeneous mass rocked on the undulating water. 

“ Now [ll show you how a fly dies in the death- 
chamber !”’ 

He caught a single fly and placed it carefully on the 
black mass. It turned round a few times, then stood still, 
glaring with its big eyes. 

“It knows it’s in the death-chamber !”’ the child 
remarked joyfully. 

It made a passionate attempt to rise up, but the current 
only forced it deeper among the dead surrounding it on 
every side, their cold, damp bodies pushing against it, 
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their blinded eyes staring. Suddenly, without a struggle, 
it pressed wings and legs to its body and thrust its head 
beneath the water. 

The child explained, “It might have swum for 
half an hour, perhaps even reached the shore, for its 
wings were quite dry, but it died of sheer terror.” 

He seized the whole heap and cast them out of the 
window into the yard, into the sunny spring morning.— 

In the afternoon I was sitting at the window of my 
room, looking into the yard. The children were playing 
there. All girls in light, gaily-coloured little frocks that 
shone in the sun. Among them in the sand my young 
friend was sitting. I could see his hard, cool glance, and 
his fair hair gleaming like pure gold. The girls crowded 
round him jealously, but he remained just as calm, just 
as cool, as he had been beside the heap of flies. . . . Silent 
terror seized me. 


(Translated from the Slovenian by J. F. Hendry.) 


EXPLOSION 
By GLYN JONES 


I AM LATE going to school because I have stopped on 
the tramroad to watch some night-shift collier-boys 
playing catty-and-doggy in their pit-clothes. It is a 
frosty morning, the sun only a few cold cinders glowing 
among the clouds and all the cart tracks frozen, with 
a little slate of white ice roofing them over. And the 
workers’ circle round the firebucket had contracted. As 
I am watching, the market bell strikes nine, landing like 
a mother’s thump between my shoulder-blades, and I 
run up the hill to school. My marble-bottle jerks in 
my trousers pocket and by my side runs the red lid of 
my polish tin tinkling loudly on its string along the 
horny road. 

Outside the slaughterhouse I meet Danny Davies 
crying to himself, his face cream with cold and his 
little red nose wet as a leaking nipple. He is dawdling 
along throwing alleys, a piece of torn-off wallpaper 
folded in his hand. He says this is a note telling teacher 
he is late because the cupboard door has cut his head 
open. He has a dirty white scarf going under his chin 
and tied into a big bow-knot on top of his head, the 
fringes hanging down to the levels of his ears, and on 
top of the knot he is wearing his blue school-cap with 
the back burnt into a scorchy hole. He is dressed in 
his sister’s high-heeled laced boots and a long check 
overcoat trimmed with braid. In his pocket he carries 
a little saucepan he has found when he was crossing 
the brickyard, and he is taking it to school to have a 
game with it under the desk. 
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As we are on the pavement passing our classroom 
window we know by the school-hum coming from it 
that our teacher isn’t there, and that makes us glad. 
And when we get inside we see a big boy who has been 
put back into our class looking after the boys. The 
walls of our classroom are painted dark brown, cow- 
colour, and our floor is boarded with wooden planks full 
of rowdy knots and splinters. On one side of the room 
there is a glass partition where teacher has pinned: a 
long red, white, and green decoration for Christmas. 
We have two pictures on the wall, one of the claws 
of birds and a coloured one of an apple growing on a 
twig, and over the glass partition there is a map showing 
how the world is oval and covered with lines like an 
egg inacage. A long gaspipe hangs out of the middle 
of the ceiling, and where it divides into four burners 
our teacher had tied a purple balloon with some printing 
on it. In front of the class we have a board and easel, 
a desk for teacher and a blazing fire with a guard 
round it. 

Danny has stopped crying when we come into school, 
so we sit down in our seat together and watch the big 
boy trying to make the class say their prayers with 
teacher’s cane in his hand. Like God, this boy never 
prays himself. His name is Gogger Roberts and he 
chews tobacco. He is big and heavy, as big as a teacher 
himself, wearing long black corduroy trousers that 
don’t reach his boots and a broad belt holding them up 
covered with brass badges like a piece of harness. And 
on both the lapels of his coat he has a shiny line of metal 
bottle tops in an upright row. He is no highness from 
the gilt-haired womb of a queen. His heavy face with 
his bottom jaw outside his top is always sprayed with 
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little boils, and a dust of moustache grows round the 
ends of his upper lip. Then he has one pure white 
eyebrow, and a bunch of white curls in front like a 
splash of bird-dirt among the tangled black ones covering 
his heavy head. The master has put him back because 
he is pewter-brained, because he has only seven marks 
out of five hundred in his own class, and that makes 
the boys tease him. If you cheek him, or say “ Parting 
your hair in the middle now, Gogger?”’ he begins to 
curse and swear, but if you give him a ha’penny he 
will bake you a little dough mouse by the next day 
with currants for eyes and a wool tail. He can do this 
because he greases the cake-tins in the bakery after 
school. 

Danny rolls his wallpaper note into a ball and throws 
it into the fire, and then he starts to play with his loose 
tooth. Soon there comes a tap at the frosted window. 
Gogger pushes it open and our teacher hands his hat 
and coat in from the street. Our teacher must have 
a bowlerful of hair, because when he takes his hat off 
you can see it swollen up in a fluffy bunch on top of his 
head, enough to fill the whole hollow of his tall bowler 
hat. In a few minutes he comes red-nosed into the room 
and spreads out his fingers like wheel-spokes before the 
fire, showing the bald spot at the back of his head 
surrounded by his black fuzzy hair like the round flesh- 
coloured orifice under a dog’s tail. When he turns 
round he notices Danny’s bandage. He stares at him 
for a long time with nib marks between his eyes, and 
then he asks him what he is wearing it for. He is from 
some other part and the way he speaks makes the boys 
smile, it is all hisses and explosions like a damp stick 
on the fire. Danny doesn’t hear him properly, he is 
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playing with his saucepan as quiet as a flea laying his 
little egg, so I give him a nudge and he gets up and 
says without thinking : 

“ My father threw his boot at me, sir.” 

The boys start to laugh at that. Danny’s eyes fill 
with tears and his upper lip with the snail-slime down it 
twitches as though it is on a piece of elastic. But our 
teacher makes him tell everything, how his brother 
changed his prunes when he was saying grace and how 
his father threw the working boot he had taken off at 
them because they were quarrelling and because they 
spilt the tea. Danny is crying by the end, and he can 
hardly finish. Our teacher tells him to sit down and he 
does it, wiping his eyes with the back of his coat-sleeve. 
Our teacher stares medicine-mouthed round the class 
from his bulgy glasses to see who is smiling. He is tall 
and thin, very narrow, with thin plum-coloured lips 
and a pale face wrinkled as a map of rivers. His glasses 
swell outwards, shining like the round owl’s-eyes of a 
tall bird, and on his head, black and thick, is the bunchy 
parsley of his hair. He always wears a black suit, short 
brown leggings and a very tall white collar with gold 
nobs at the sides to keep his tie down. 

When he has finished warming himself he goes to 
the blackboard and pushes up his glasses to read the 
names of the six boys Gogger has written there for 
shouting or throwing chalk. But Gogger’s scribble is 
crooked as the coalman’s signature, and he has to bring 
the boys out himself. Then our teacher raises a big 
rib on their cold behinds with a cane-cut, and sends them 
back to their places holding the seats of their trousers. 
After that he gives us bibles to read so that he can mark 
the register, and while we are reading he sits like a 
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hunger-striker staring in front of him, pulling hairs out 
of his big pink nose until his eyes are full of tears. 

When all the bibles are out Gogger sits behind us 
and shows us a small round rusty thing shaped like a 
watch or a tin of boot polish. He carries it in a blue 
sugar-bag all wrapped up in a sheet of paper with 
writing on it. He lets us feel it and it is very heavy, 
but when he asks us to read the paper wrapped round 
it we can’t because it is in writing and full of long 
words. Then he tells us the message says that if we 
throw the iron thing into the night watchman’s fire- 
bucket we will see something we haven’t seen before. 
He says he is going to do it on the way home from the 
bakehouse that night. Danny offers him his saucepan 
for it, and the alleys he has with his tooth in the pen- 
groove, but Gogger won't. 

Soon the second lesson comes and our teacher gets 
up and brings sheets of sum paper round for us. Danny 
is always lucky in school and he has the middle piece 
with the shiny bit of wire fastened in it. But although 
he tries he doesn’t get the pen with the bright red 
handle because Gogger is giving them out and he 
keeps it for himself. The first sum our teacher writes 
on the blackboard is one about five and sixpence for 
a hat multiplied by two, and we can hear Gogger behind 
us saying, “‘ Christ, I’ll have to rattle my brains over 
this.’ But he can’t do it, and in a minute or two he 
puts his hand up and asks if he can run across the yard. 
Before he answers our teacher stares at him without 
saying a word. Then he puts his long thin bony tongue 
out of his mouth like a finger, bends it round to the 
side, and starts scratching his cheek with it. Then he 
pulls it in again, and tells Gogger to fetch the bible. 
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Gogger knows what he wants. When he puts the 
open bible on the desk he places one hand on the pages, 
cups the other over his left bottle-tops as though he is 
hiding a wet sum, and says indeed to God he wants to 
go badly. Our teacher nods and Gogger goes out to 
the lavatory. But he is chewing before he leaves the 
room and as he passes behind the easel we see him 
drop something that looks like his sugar-bag on the 
back of the fire. 

As soon as he is gone we hear another tap at the 
window. Our teacher opens it, and outside stands Lisa 
Rhydderch wearing a hat like a parlour-pot with black 
feathers growing out of the top of it. She is smiling, 
showing her long pink gums with small teeth on the 
end of them like bits of Communion bread, and although 
she is thin she has a sort of soft double chin hanging 
under her shiny face, lined and wrinkled as a lump of 
porridge skin. Sometimes you could see her drunk in 
town with her boots open and the hair out of her pins. 
She used to tap at the window sometimes to ask our 
teacher the time, but now when he looks at his watch 
she says. “ There’s awful news isn’t it, Mr. Lewis ?”’ 

Our teacher stares out of the window at her, his 
glasses shining and the skinfolds on his face like a piece 
of wrinkled wallpaper. We all stop our sum because 
Lisa is daft and we have some fun out of her. Put her 
on the decks of a shooting star and her Milky Way 
would sound like School Street. 

“‘ There’s a awful explosion in the Graig, Mr. Owens,” 
she goes on, shaking her chin and her feathers. “‘ Indeed 
to God if I was to drop down dead by here I’m not 
joking. They’re bringing some of the men up in the 
ambulance now, God help them.” 
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“ You’re drunk,” our teacher tells her. He bangs 
down the sash and then hurries out of the room. At 
that all the boys crowd to the window and stand on 
the desks and the inside sill to watch the ambulances 
coming up the street. But we can’t see much except a 
man wheeling a mangle on a truck and Gogger’s boss 
kicking the bread pony under the belly, and Lisa hurrying 
away among the people with so much movement in her. 
long black coat she looks as though her legs are divided 
up to her neck. Then in a minute or two we hear our 
teacher coming back so we all get on with our sum 
again. He calls Danny out and stares down at him 
stroking the pink blotting paper of his nose. Danny 
looks small in front of him, his little face peeping out 
of its bandage no bigger than a policeman’s pap. 

“Don’t go home to your dinner to-day,” he said at 
last. “Go to your auntie’s in Quarry Row. You,” he 
says to me, “ you go with him. Go now.” 

Danny looks up at teacher. Our teacher looks back 
down at him as though even dipping his sugar in syrup 
wouldn’t sweeten him. 

“Your father has been hurt in the explosion,” he 
says at last. “‘ Your mother has gone to see him so she 
can’t make your dinner. Now go home to your auntie’s.”’ 

Danny goes back to his place for his saucepan, but 
before we can get out of the room we hear a terrible 
explosion. It is like the bomb-bang of a thick squib 
bursting, sending out a flash and a loud bang. Clouds 
of smoke blow out of the chimney rolling into the 
room, and the Christmas decoration floats down on to 
the boys sitting under it. And one or two pieces of 
whiting off the ceiling drop with a smack from round the 
gaspipe. At first there is a wide silence, the faces of the 
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boys pale and blank as the back of a gravestone with 
surprise and fright, and then one of them begins to 
cough like a cow. Gogger sits fingering his white curls, 
red-faced, his head steaming like a dinner and a puzzled 
chinese letter of a wrinkle twisted over his eyes; and 
our teacher is red too, the veins standing out on his 
forehead like plumbing. Danny starts to cry, but our 
teacher turns and pushes us through the door as quickly 
as we can. 

As we are outside on the pavement passing the class- 
room our teacher flings open the window to let the 
smoke out. He notices us, and when he sees that Danny 
is still crying he shouts, ‘‘ What are you crying for? 
Hurry home out of the cold. Your father isn’t bad. 
He’s only had the edges of his ears burnt off.” 

Danny stops crying and I let him run my polish tin 
all the way to Quarry Row. 


THE PASSING OF BARTLE 
By JIM PHELAN 


Ir WAS EARLY dawn on a bitter winter morning. The 
grey beginning-light was intensified by the stark mat 
whiteness of a heavy snowfall. A few naked elms and 
a row of thorn bushes stood out blackly against the 
flat white countryside. A robin shrilled bleakly. 

A smooth, level, snow-covered surface, apparently a 
road about twenty feet wide, led away into the distance 
and the dawn. Straight as a die and without a slope, its 
untrodden inviting surface was flanked by a narrow 
rugged path of some four feet in width. Only the top 
of a reed showing here and there told that the smooth 
wide surface was a canal. 

Along the narrow towpath a little procession of men 
moved slowly. Weary-looking, poorly dressed, mostly 
drunk, they continually changed places at the head of 
the procession, taking turns to carry an enormous 
roughly-made coffin. Last of all came two burly men, 
weary and worried, who coaxed or bullied the tired 
drink-sodden bearers as they tried in turn to desert. 

Every few yards the cortege halted. Two waiting 
men supported the rear end of the coffin, the bearers 
from the front moved out, the rear bearers passed to 
the front, two fresh men came in at the rear end, and 
the pair relieved from carrying the head of the coffin 
fell to the tail of the procession. Thus everyone rested 
and carried in turn. 

Always, after their spell of carrying, as they dropped 
to the end of the procession, the tired drunken bearers 
tried to slip away. Into the fields, on to the canal edge 
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itself, anywhere, their sleep-hungry, liquor-exhausted 
bodies strove to drag themselves. But always there 
were the two men behind to flatter or drive them 
onwards, to take their turn at the bearing when next it 
came. 

Always, too, at the changing of bearers, the men 
bared themselves reverently. They “ spoke well’? of 
the dead man as they carried him and as they fell back 
to await their next turn at the work. They were carrying 
him miles out into the country to throw him furtively 
into some little rural graveyard and save twenty pounds. 
He was in a rough box instead of the “ respectable ”’ 
cofin. No prayers were said—or paid for—at his wake 
or funeral. Thus they spoke well of the dead man at 
every halt. 

At one pause a complete change of the four bearers 
was made, to allow four undersized men an opportunity 
to carry together. Since no one of them could have 
helped with the taller men, this change was necessary 
each time their turn came round. One of them in 
particular was loud in his praise of the man in the box, 
each time he approached it. 

‘“‘ Wisha, God rest ye, Bartle,” he said to the dead 
man as he shouldered the coffin. “ Sure ’twas always the 
dacent sowl ye were, God rest ye.” 

“God rest him, aymen,” responded the others as, 
puffing and struggling on the rugged path, they bore 
the enormous corpse along. “ Ay-men.” 

They halted after a very few yards, for the dead man 
was big and the coffin was heavy. “ Ay, indeed,” said 
the first small man solemnly, “ poor Bartle—the best 


in the world.” 
“The best in the world, God rest him,” put in the 
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man who was taking over. “ True for ye, Tim, sure 
that’s what he was, pace to his sowl.” 

Still holding his cap in his hand, and muttering a 
prayer, the little man fell to the rear. About five feet 
high, thin and hungry-looking, with a huge ginger 
moustache and little cunning eyes, drooping with 
weariness and intoxication, he loitered. Still muttering 
prayers, his cap held to the side of his face, he staggered 
to the side of the towpath and tried to slip into a 
field. 

Immediately the watchers at the rear dragged him 
back. They wasted few words, for Tim was but little. 

“Take yer turn,” said the first curtly. ““ Ye’ve et an’ 
dhrank—now take yer turn at the slip.” 

“First slip ye’ve ever deen on for that matther,” put 
in his helper. “‘ Yer very first. Take yer turn.” 

The little man marched wearily in the wake of the 
cortege, a sullen look on his starveling face. He muttered 
angrily, only pausing to add ‘‘ Aymen’”’ as a changing 
bearer ejaculated, ‘‘ Wisha, the light o’ heaven to his 
sowl.” 

Two other men tried to desert, one into the fields, 
the other on to the frozen snow-covered canal itself. 
They, too, were shepherded into the line, and they 
lurched along, pious prayer alternating with weary 
sullen mumbling. 

The pauses became more and more frequent. As the 
half-frozen exhausted men changed places, the pious 
utterances occupied more and more time. Every few 
yards the coffin halted, the bearers changed, the ‘‘ Good 
words *’ were spoken, the relieved bearers tried to get 
away, they were driven back, and the procession moved 
forward a dozen paces or so to the next halt. 
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“ God rest him—a fine man if ever there was one,” 
said one of the men, in loudly laudatory tones, at a 
change. 

“A fine man, true for ye,” agreed the others, and 
hastened to add, ‘‘ God rest him.”’ 

“Twenty slips I’ve been on,” contributed another, 
as his turn came round, “ an’ never carried a bigger—or 
betther—corpse. God rest his sowl,”’ he concluded. 

“ Ay-men,” put in the diminutive Tim, whose turn 
it was. ‘* 4y-men. A big man, God be good to him.” 

“Never harmed a livin’ craycher,”’ panted the little 
man beside Tim, as he lurched along. “ Never. G’drest 
him,’’ he added hurriedly. 

The bearers changed again, after a wrangle about the 
distance they had covered. 

“< [’/] take me turrn, never fear,’’ said the new bearer 
sullenly. “‘.4n’ carry me proper distance,” he went on. 
“Poor Bartle, pace to his sowl,” he ended, puffing 
wearily. 

“* Always a friend in need, he was,” remarked the 
next man. ‘‘ Sure I wouldn’t be here otherwise, indeed 
I wouldn’t,’ he continued argumentatively, and 
appended, “ pace to his sowl.” 

‘“‘ True for ye, aymen,”’ responded the man opposite. 
He staggered, and stifled an oath. “ / never knew no 
harm of him,”’ he resumed, “else I wouldn’t have no 
shoulder undher him now. ’D restim,”’ he finished, as 
he left the coffin-head and tried to slip into a field. 

The progress became slower and slower. Continual 
wrangles went on about the length of each stage. The 
two men at the rear worked more earnestly to keep 
the crowd of bearers together. The prayers became 
fewer and there was more open discussion of the dead 
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man’s good points, as a man and not as a subject for 
piety. Voices rose louder, and the procession straggled 
along to a continuous accompaniment of noise. 

“ All right, a// right—who’s shirkin’ ? A dacent man, 
poor Bartle.” 

“When do we get a change? Are we to carry him the 
whole bloody way? G/’drestisowl.”’ 

‘“ Heave it up. Take yer share. I know it’s a 
murdherin’ weight—a fine man, God bless him.” 

‘What ! Us again. Ye didn’t carry him ten inches. 
May ’restin pace.” 

“‘ Wisha, he’s worth it, God rest him. I’m sure 
Bartle’s worth the thrubble.” 

“T never knew him—” 

“No harm of the dead, but he hit me wance—” 

‘A bit quarrelsome. A bit. Mebbe he couldn’t help.” 

‘don’t mind carryin’ a coffin, but—” 

The procession stopped. In vain the men at the rear 
tried to get the funeral under way again. Sullen faces 
stared at them, muttered curses came from the jaded 
bearers, loudest complaint of all came from the four 
men who stood, unrelieved, with the huge box on their 
shoulders. The wrangling rose more loudly. 

“Agin human nature—trampin’ out here miles an’ 
miles.”’ 

‘“ Not speakin’ no wrong—lI never /iked Bartle.”’ 

“Who gave Biddy Hennessy the kid—tell me that ? ”” 

“I’m no teetotaller, but Barzle—” 

“ Punchin’ me on the jaw—an’ him two fut bigger !” 

“ Tf he was any good at all, I’'d—” 

“He never was any good—” 

“ To hell wid him.” 

“ — him.” 
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They threw the coffin on to the frozen canal. It 
tore a large hole, with a crunching sound, and vanished 
under the ice. The men stared at the hole for a second, 
then scattered swiftly into the surrounding fields. 


THEATRE—PARIS 


LES PARENTS TERRIBLES. JEAN COCTEAU. 
Théatre des Ambassadeurs. 


CABARET. AGNES CAPRI. 


Ir 1s Not always pleasant to find oneself unable to 
agree with a majority: but if this majority has also, so 
to speak, the backing of a minority, it is difficult not to 
doubt even one’s own power of judgment. I know 
that it is always possible to tell oneself that even a 
minority is made up of a majority of half-wits; but 
that is surely a rather paltry consolation. It is, however, 
the only one which remains to me since I have to 
recognize that I am alone, apart from Paul Léautaud who, 
in the n.r.f., seems to be rather of my way of thinking. 
For in my opinion Monsieur Jean Cocteau’s last play 
is frankly bad. 

In one of the plethora of prefaces which explain Les 
Parents Terribles—I know of at least three including 
the one printed in the programme—Cocteau declares 
that his object is to “ rediscover the essence of drama 
which has been lost among all the elaborations of stage 
setting’, and he adds that “those who make their 
living out of the settings which are now de rigueur will 
probably accuse me of going full steam astern”. For 
my part, that is not the accusation which I would 
level at M. Cocteau, but rather that of resembling—in 
an inverted sense—those good ladies who appear 
“ distinguished” as long as they wear black but in 
whom a vulgarity is revealed as soon as they permit 
themselves the least vagary in a choice of colours. 
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It is just the unfailing leniency and indulgence 
which the author shows towards himself which 
shock me in this melodrama. I have to confess 
I am not so overcome as he expects by his little 
incest—which is not even that—after all, psychoanalysis 
has accustomed us to more—but why in the name of 
goodness are his characters at the same time so bewildered 
and so full of their own importance? Why are they so 
anxious to load with meaning, not only their not very 
significant story, but every sentence which they utter ? 
In’ their mouths everything becomes symbolic, the 
words they use—love, duty, poetry—are all provided, 
as in certain books, with capital letters. In virtue of 
the capital, these poor words mean or embody anything 
the author pleases. For example the family of Les 
Parents Terribles live in the midst of untidiness—of 
disorder. Now order and disorder “ mean”’ in this 
play fascism and anti-fascism, capitalism and proletariat: 
I should like to be allowed to ask M. Cocteau 
whether—supposing the disorder of his bourgeois 
family “ means”? in his eyes the decadence of 
the bourgeoisie—he may not be mistaken, for the 
existence of a “‘ lumpen-bourgeoisie”’ no more heralds 
the end of the bourgeoisie than the existence of a 
“lumpen-proletariat ’’ heralds that of the proletariat. 
Things are alas | rather more complicated than he seems 
to suppose and both his bourgeois wife who spends her 
life in bed and his working-class girl who spends hers 
in evening dress, have a purely anecdotic value. 

To continue—Cocteau also tells us in one of his 
prefaces that “the whole problem of these three acts 
was to create parts which are not all of a piece”. But 
surely it is now no novelty to give us characters who 
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are not “all of a piece”’. 
Pirandello. 

Perhaps, it may be said, the play is crushed beneath 
the weight of the author’s commentaries upon it. Alas ! 
I saw the play before reading the prefaces and 
there was no moment at which I was touched by the 
sad experiences of these five characters whose story I 
must indicate : George—then, is the husband of Yvonne. 
They live together in the same flat with their son and 
Yvonne’s sister, Léontine. The latter was once engaged 
to George: she still, of course, loves him. One can 
hardly say that Yvonne herself still loves George, 
instead, she has a “ fixation’? on her son, Michel aged 
seventeen. Michel himself has a mistress whom he would 
like to marry, and who happens to be also the mistress 
of George. This does not prevent her, however, from 
being a young person of virtue, who cannot understand 
why her elderly lover hesitates a good deal about making 
her his son’s wife. Spare me an account of the various 
changes of situation thanks to which the marriage is 
eventually to take place, while Yvonne commits suicide 
and Leo’ at last falls into the arms of the man-she- 
always-loved. 

I would like to end by speaking of a show which I 
did find amusing. Unfortunately the show in question 
is only a cabaret show. I know I could shelter behind 
the illustrious precedent of Anatole France writing 
about the Chat Noir—except that I am not Anatole 
France—yet I would not be surprised to discover that 
the wit of Agnes Capri’s cabaret was superior to that 
one heard at Le Chat Noir. This cabaret has been 
started quite recently, thanks to the gifts and good 
offices of several of the most famous painters in Paris : 


It is enough for me to quote 
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Picasso, Wlaminck, Kisling, and others, each played 
their part by presenting to Agnes Capri one of their 
pictures. The sale of these pictures paid for the renting 
and the decoration of a minute theatre, where upon a 
puppet stage, Agnes Capri, Fabien Loris, and Deniau 
sing and recite in turn. Deniau—still unknown yesterday 
—with cramped gestures and mouth turned down at 
the corners sings the Chanson du Décervelage from 
Alfred Jarry’s Ubu: As interpreted by him it becomes 
what it truly is, the epitome of meanness and cowardice. 
“ Voyez, voyez la machine tourner, 


Voyez, voyez la cervelle tomber, 
Voyez, voyez les banquiers trembler.” 


And it has happened that from the back of the theatre 
some fine gentleman and his worthy spouse has taken 
the song as a personal insult and protested. As for 
Agnes Capri with her high-pitched voice and manner 
which suggest the “good as gold” child, she recites 
the adorable poems of Jacques Prévert. Cocteau has 
written somewhere—I quote from memory—that “ La 
poésie est la surprise’’. If this is so, Jacques Prévert is 
to-day one of our most authentic poets. 
CLARA MALRAUX. 


THEATRE—LONDON 


ON THE FRONTIER. W. H. AUDEN AND 
CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD. Group Theatre. Globe. 


THE THEME OF On the Frontier is the folly and misery 
of war. The question: what can we do to prevent it? 
The answer, so far as I could make out, is that pacifism 
is not enough. At least, that’s the negative side of it. 
The positive side—the answer to our “so what ? ”’— 
is about as positive as a cold soft-boiled egg. We 
must drift with our times apparently—drift and dream 
dreams, and hope that all will come right in the end. 

The story covers two families, one in Westland, one 
in Ostnia, and the reactions of their various members, 
first to the threat of war, and then to war itself. There 
are the usual types in each family; the patriotic 
father and pacifist son in Westland, the patriotic mother 
and pacifist daughter in Ostnia; the jingo spinster 
aunt in Westland; and in Ostnia, the jingo uncle. 

The Westland Son and Ostnia daughter are unknown 
to each other, but their souls meet in dreams. Each goes 
to bed to hug a soul-mate. Maybe that hits my blind 
spot, but I can’t get worked up over a hero who spends his 
nights yearning over a dream soul-mate when there are 
plenty of flesh-and-blood females in the neighbourhood. 
I like my heroes grown-up. 

The villain, Valerian, head of the Westland Steel 
Trust, was splendidly played by Wyndham Goldie. 
(I expect to remember that performance long after I’ve 
forgotten the play.) His tool, the Westland Dictator, 
“The Guidanto,” was played by Ernest Milton. It’s a 
stock part, but Ernest Milton made it live. And Ian 
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Dawson made a good job of Corporal Grimm, a 
member of The Guidanto’s body-guard. 

No one in the play wants war, but some unknown per- 
son sets offa bomb on the international bridge ; the armies 
mobilize, and war breaks out. The Westland family’s 
son goes to prison as a pacifist, the Ostnian daughter 
becomes a nurse. Plague breaks out as well, and kills 
the spinster aunt. While she’s dying she regrets having 
been what she calls “ good ”—meaning, I take it, that 
she’s sorry she’s never had a man. I couldn’t see the 
significance of this. 

Then the armies on both sides revolt. Corporal 
Grimm comes into Valerian’s office to shoot him, but 
faced courageously by the unarmed Valerian, he falters. 
The two are well contrasted—the uncouth proletarian 
versus the polished, art-loving capitalist. For once, 
the play grips. There is a moment of dramatic 
tension. Then Valerian refers slightingly to Corporal 
Grimm’s dead mother. That does it. Corporal Grimm 
has stood for everything so far, but he can’t stand for 
that. He ups and shoots. 

It seemed to me a wicked waste of the only two 
worthwhile characters in the play. And what are we to 
deduce from it? Is this the unforgivable sin? Are 
capitalists to be allowed to do what they will, so long 
as they don’t sneer at our mothers ? 

The last scene shows the hero and the heroine dying 
in their separate beds in their separate hospitals. The 
screens are put round them; the respective doctors and 
nurses depart. Then the soul of each gets up and meets 
the other, and they make the speeches I referred to in the 
beginning, about pacifism not being enough. 

No—it isn’t a good play. It isn’t even a passable one. 

G 
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Yet I can’t condemn it. It’s the sort of thing you know 
in your bones is poor stuff, yet feel in your heart you 
ought to praise. It does mean well. It zs an attempt to 
say something. And anyone who attempts to say any- 
thing on our modern stage deserves at least encourage- 


ment. 
HERBERT HODGE 


THE AMERICAN FILM SINCE 1930 
By RICHARD GRIFFITH 


I 


WE AMERICANS WHO loved the American silent film 
loved it for itself alone. Europe took the film seriously, 
attempted to discover its laws, laid the foundation for a 
reasoned cinema esthetic. In the brilliant German films 
which found their way to our small-town theatres we 
saw and applauded an effort to interpret and create. 
This we understood; it was akin to our heritage in 
literature and the fine arts. But for us “‘ the movies ” 
were something different. In our own minds we 
segregated our enjoyment of them and nurtured it 
apart. 
There were voices to say that movies, too, should 
concern themselves with the interpretation of real life— 
that they had at one time actually done so. Didn’t 
Griffith produce Intolerance? Yes, but that was before 
the War, when life itself was still called real and earnest. 
What of “ reality’ could the camera reflect in 1924, in 
1925, in 1926, in any golden year of the era called by an 
American president “normalcy”? We who were 
young then had been born to the purple. Life as it was 
represented in the advertisements was ours to live. And, 
like the ads. and the President, the movies were with us. 
They, too, said yes to life in that most impossible of 
possible worlds. . 
Silence and the retrospective mood of the movie 
hypnotized us into believing whatever we saw on the 
screen. For the silent film operated at the lowest level 
of the mind, and those images that drifted in the darkness 
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resembled in form and matter the idlest and most 
delightful day-dream. Who, under such hypnosis, 
wished the movie to be anything but what it was—an 
incarnation of the elemental wish? Who could try to 
relate the experiences involved in seeing a film to the 
experience of ordinary living? The indefatigable few, 
of course, but their ranks were thin, for the most austere 
of us were not immune to the spell. 

In short, none of us who grew up in this period had 
any complaint to make. We countenanced realism in 
the older arts because we’d been taught to do so. If we 
were serious-minded—and few of us were—we conceded 
the possibility that the film, too, might deal with birth, 
death, and the soul’s salvation. Meekly we accepted 
Paul Rotha’s differentiation between the ordinary film 
and “‘ cinema’’, and we hoped with him that some day 
a new art might grow out of the machine. Meanwhile 
there was the movie, the national soma, realizing the 
mind’s visions in the most extravagant, therefore the 
most satisfying, way. There were Vilma Banky, Barbara 
La Marr, Gloria Swanson, gliding through the mists of 
soft-focus photography, as unreal as the concept of 
abstract beauty, yet believable as all life was then 
believable, acceptable, secure. 

But that was in another country, and the wench is 


dead. 
II 


The uncritical moviegoer, like the common reader, is 
a docile animal. Nine times out of ten he will accept the 
will for the deed; seeing is still believing for him. 
Forced psychology, slighted situations, machine-made 
dénouements, cannot deflect his desire to be entertained. 
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He does not ask whether a film reflects real life or fantasy. 
But he does require that it make up its mind which to 
treat, and that it stick to its decision once made. 
Technical errors and anachronisms irritate him even in 
Ruritanian romance, because his first-hand knowledge 
of their untruth interferes with his belief in the story: as 
a whole. And it is the story which he enjoys most. 
A star’s name or the suggestion of a dubious theme may 
have brought him into the theatre in the first place, but 
he remains to see a narrative unfold. The ability of the 
movie medium to tell a story quickly, directly, in 
physical terms, is in his mind what marks its superiority 
to that oblique art, the theatre, where people sit still 
and talk, where conversation and speculation impede all 
action, confuse all issues... . 

To this moviegoer, and he is Demos, the photographed 
play, Hollywood’s first effort to capitalize on sound, 
came as shock and puzzle. Years before, the silent film 
had accustomed him to Lady Diana Delatour, Lord 
Kildare, and the stately homes of England. Through 
the literal transcription of Barrie, Lonsdale, and Novello, 
the screen now revived these characters but this time 
asked the moviegoer to take them seriously. In the 
photographed play of 1930, Lady Diana was evidently 
intended to be accepted as a real person. She was 
usually played, for one thing, by Ruth Chatterton, who 
didn’t look like Pola or Gloria in the least, and whose 
manner was human, not divine. But while the moviegoer 
had accepted Lady Diana when she was presented in 
terms of sweet Elinor Glyn, her real self bored and 
nonplussed him. Miss Chatterton seemed to him much 
too sensible a woman to waste her time in the delicate 
Lonsdale effort to decide whether or not she really 
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loved her husband. In greater America in the year 
1930 a woman might dislike her husband or she might 
love him, but she was never in doubt about it. The fact 
that Lady Diana’s indecision was expressed through 
dialogue made her more than ever irritating to the 
majority, to whom it seemed that “ tea-cup drama” got 
nowhere. It left its characters where it found them, and 
the interim of polite badinage had no more connection 
with fundamental emotions than a game of ping- 
pong. 

This first (and accidental) attempt of the sound screen 
to treat realistically the typical subject matter of the 
silent era failed because the life represented in the 
photographed play, actual though it might be, was 
outside the experience of American audiences. The 
gangster cycle, which succeeded tea-cup drama late in 
1930, had a firmer claim on popular recognizance. Films 
dramatizing the life and death of machine-age criminals 
had been common since Josef von Sternberg first dealt 
with the notorieties of Chicago in Underworld (1927). 
This sophisticated film, with Lewis Milestone’s The 
Racket (1928), exemplified the subjective treatment of 
crime toward which silent technique naturally led 
directors of the period. The films were essays toward 
realism, but they pleased audiences not because they 
allowed study of psychopathic motivation but rather 
because the insight they gave into the mind of the 
criminal-protagonist put an edge on plot. The coming 
of sound shifted the emphasis from the criminal mind 
to criminal behaviour, enhancing the violent elements 
of the crime saga. The mere addition of recorded sound 
itself added immensely to the physical effect of the 
gangster film. The terrifying row of the machine-gun 
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was a stimulant equal in effect to the headlong suspense 
developed by the introspective silent technique. More 
important still, sound brought to the crime films those 
corroborative details which identified the underworld as 
a segment of contemporary American life. The gangster 
talkies were written by newspapermen and playwrights, 
veteran observers who knew the metropolitan world 
and its cesspools at first hand.t To the gangster himself, 
these knowing writers added the racketeering night club 
proprietor, the gold-digging moll, the “‘ mouthpiece ”’, 
the strong-arm henchman, the moronic sycophant ; 
individual films began to depict the colourful detail of 
the half world and to display interest in unusual and 
ingenious criminal methods. Melodrama was the staple 
ingredient of the cycle, but as writers increasingly 
dominated the gangster films of 1930 and 1931, they 
formed a documentary mosaic, a panorama of crime 
and punishment in an unstable society. George Hill’s 
The Big House (1930) showed prison as a breeding- 
ground for crime. Little Cesar (1930) traced the rise 
of a snarling hoodlum to the position of overlord of a 
modern city, terrorizing business, paralysing the police. 
The Secret Six (1931) was equally frank in depicting 
the vigilante methods used to combat organized crime 
when the law failed. Most extraordinary of all, The 
Public Enemy (1931) told the now-familiar story of the 
rise and fall of a gangster in terms of social environment ; 
the leading character moved as though propelled by 
fate, by the inevitable doom of those born to the slums. 
Many gangster films were zsthetically more competent 


1 Maurine Watkins, Bartlett Cormack, and Norman Krasna, all had 
written gangster stage plays before coming to Hollywood. John Bright and 
Kubec Glasmon had been news reporters. Two gangster films, Ladies of 
the Big House and Now I’ll Tell, were written by actual criminals. 
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than The Public Enemy. Scarface (1931-32) was more 
immediately derived from fact. Yet none carried so 
completely the accent of tragic reality. 

Throughout the history of the screen the reflexes of 
the larger public have responded heartily to stories of 
crime and violence, and the gangster cycle, growing 
more harrowing with each picture, was box-office 
throughout the early years of the talkies. But though 
audiences in general did not recoil from the opened 
cesspool, its stench offended more delicate nostrils. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the American 
Legion, and that greater legion of women’s clubs which 
are the bane of Will Hays, disliked this focusing upon 
“ America’s shame’. They pointed out, truly enough, 
that audiences sentimentalized the gangster and envied 
his freedom from conventional restraint, and that the 
dramatizations of actual crimes taught new methods to 
embryo gangsters. Useless to reply that the gangster 
films were grim object lessons against crime, and that 
their moralizing was nearly always vocal and specific. 
To small-town civic leaders, the films seemed morbid, 
unpleasant, and somehow unpatriotic. The major 
portion of film revenue comes from small towns, and 
Hollywood saw the writing on the wall. In the spring 
of 1931 the gangster film was a staple product; before 
the beginning of the next year it had vanished from the 
screen. 

But though the gangster as stencil disappeared, his 
influence remained. Almost imperceptibly the crime 
films had brought the habit of a naturalistic approach 
to the screen. Their best known contribution was a 
new swiftness of continuity, exemplified in Quick 


Millions (1931) and Smart Money (1931), which lifted 
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the screen out of the dialogue doldrums of the photo- 
graphed play. In pictures which revolved round the 
events of murder, pursuit, and capture, speech naturally 
assumed its proper function of speeding the picture 
toward its end.t_ This brief dialogue blended with the 
staccato rhythm of films based on action to produce 
striking impact, and Norbert Lusk was able to say of 
Smart Money: “ Every word has the force of a news- 
paper headline.”’ 

Once they learned that speech need not carry the 
story, directors and writers began to use it as an 
atmospheric adjunct. Edward G. Robinson’s “So you 
can dish it out but you can’t take it’? was one of many 
phrases the gangster film brought into general circulation, 
and screen dialogue took on an idiomatic crispness in 
the mouths of Robinson, James Cagney, Joan Blondell, 
Ruth Donnelly, Marjorie Rambeau, Chester Morris, 
Allen Jenkins, and Warren Hymer, knowing players 
brought from Broadway. The end of the gangster era 
found the screen equipped with a corps of efficient 
actors whose brilliant thumbnail characterizations gave 
audiences a sense of acquaintance with the milieu of 
events ordinarily remote from their lives. The cycle 
had given jobs to writers whose knowledge of the 
seamy side of American life was drawn from experience 
and was articulate and controlled. Above all, it had 
accustomed audiences to seeing contemporary life dealt 
with from a critical point of view. Except in The Public 
Enemy, the gangster films had avoided tracing the social 
backgrounds of crime. Yet the exhaustiveness of their 


1 Ernst Lubitsch’s experiments in The Love Parade (1930) and Monte 
Carlo (1930) also contributed to the development of sound technique, as 
did Josef von Sternberg’s isolated and almost forgotten film, Morocco (1930), 
actually the first picture to make talk secondary to action. 
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naturalistic detail was in effect a tacit statement that 
the slum, and therefore society, was responsible for 
uncontrolled twentieth century crime. It was this 
unpleasant implication, more than the danger that the 
crime film itself might breed criminals, that lay at the 
bottom of the boycott of the gangster film by the 
small-town civic clubs. 

But it was too late to turn back the clock. The new 
critical attitude, along with speedy continuity, idiomatic 
dialogue, and naturalistic acting, has remained a 
characteristic of the sound film. It was the essential 
element in the confession tale, the next Hollywood cycle 
and one of the most remarkable trends in entertainment 
since the advent of popular education. The confession 
tale is the lineal descendant of those servant-girl stories 
which have been a constant factor in American and 
English popular literature since the days of Richardson. 

These crude stories were originally intended as wish- 
fulfilment for the shopgirl, the maidservant, and the 
stenographer. On the screen they gained a much wider 
audience acceptance. They were an answer to the 
frustration of the middle-class woman to whom industrial 
civilization had given a taste for luxury and adventure, 
and who saw no way of achieving either except by 
trading on her sex. But she wanted the sanction of 
morality, too, and the movie formula neatly resolved her 
conflict. Watching Helen Twelvetrees in Millie (1931) 
she learned that you accepted money and a penthouse 
from a man because you trusted him enough to think 
he would do right by you. Was it your fault if he 
turned out a rotter, and you were forced into a life of 
idle sin through the loss of your “ reputation’ ? Miss 
Twelvetrees said no, and proved her point by the tears 
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she shed over her vanished purity. But her regret was 
too lachrymose—the game was hardly worth the candle 
if you had to cry that much to win. Constance Bennett’s 
method of achieving the same end was more reassuring 
about the bliss that comes with luxury. In each of four 
pictures (Common Clay, 1930; Born to Love, 1931; 
The Common Law, 1931; Bought, 1931) Miss Bennett 
was seduced by a rich man and left to her fate. Far 
from weeping by the wayside, she fought for her man 
so intelligently that she eventually won a wedding ring 
from him. (In all cases he was, of course, physically 
desirable as well as wealthy.) Miss Bennett, articulate, 
shrewd, and resourceful, was unbelievable as a steno- 
grapher or an artist’s model, but it was because of this 
very superiority to type that hers proved the popular 
variation of the confession formula. 

The hero of the confession tale didn’t matter, of 
course. He was at best the deus ex machina who arrived 
at the end of the picture to offer love and respectability 
to the heroine worn out by amorous adventures. Only 
one film, Garbo’s Susan Lennox (1931), approached an 
honest treatment of the male response to the street-walker 
heroine. Miss Garbo’s Helga is separated from her lover 
and, in the usual manner, loses her reputation before 
she meets him again. But, lo, instead of receiving her 
with open arms he is tortured by her lapse, which he 
can neither forget nor forgive. Their eventual reunion 
is a desperate measure, the last resort of a love that can 
never be satisfied. 

A suggestion of irony was added to this unusual 
picture by the fact that the supposed incident through 
which Helga lost her lover’s respect never actually 
occurred; it was solely a matter of “ appearances ”’. 
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But Susan Lennox was an eddy. The main current 
flowed steadily in the direction of overt glorification of 
the philosophy of women on the make. For 1932 was 
the darkest year of the depression, and the most 
reckless. The economic independence of women, so 
newly won, so precariously held, collapsed almost 
immediately, and they were thrown back on the 
immemorial feminine position. In the harsh world of 
supply and demand they had nothing to sell but sex. 

The original confession tale, in fiction, paid at least 
lip service to the canons of bourgeois morality, as did 
the silent film. The shopgirl heroine herself was an 
incredible being, both in concept and as embodied in 
glamour by Joan Crawford, Norma Shearer, and 
Barbara Stanwyck, but she was linked to the lives of 
her audiences by the idiomatic dialogue, the realistic 
minor characters, the setting of contemporary life, 
which sound had established as the background of the 
confession film. And the closer her screen adventures 
moved toward the experiences of her actual prototypes, 
the more difficult it became for her to adhere to the old 
ideals. She had not forsaken them in spirit; she still 
wanted wealth, virility, and respectability. But life 
under the depression had taught her that one might 
have to be sacrificed if any was to be obtained. The 
increasing frankness of the films based on her life was 
an echo of her cynical despair. At first it was only an 
overtone. But by the end of 1932 it clamoured from 
every episode of the confession film. 


(To be continued ) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


NOVELS AND STORIES 
HAPPY VALLEY. Patrick WHITE. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


IN THIS HIGHBROW novel about Australia, the chief 
characters are a tough farm boss, an introspective doctor 
and his mistress, and an asthmatic schoolteacher whose 
wife, with the farmer’s help, crowns him with a 
prodigious pair of horns. Some interesting children 
and a family of half-caste Chinese complete the pattern 
of Mr. White’s story. 

Important names on Mr. White’s reading list appear 
to be Joyce and Virginia Woolf, which means that the 
“stream of consciousness’ is a prominent feature of 
the landscape of his novel. But his valley is physically 
a drab and depressing one, his characters are common- 
place without any sort of natural distinction as human 
beings, and his story, apart from the well-managed 
murder at the end, contains no elements of excitement 
or suspense capable of maintaining our interest. The 
result is inevitably that his writing becomes far too often 
flat and lifeless. Because it seems to me that the 
difficulties of the “‘ stream of consciousness’’ method, 
used with the kind of material Mr. White has chosen, 
are tremendous and perhaps insuperable. 

But at the same time Mr. White has created real 
character in Moriarty and in Vic his wife, Marion Bloom’s 
little sister perhaps. And when Hagan tells a tall one, 
or Sidney Furlow watches the dead snake, or Moriarty 
pads round the sitting-room on the night of the murder 
we feel then the writing is vital. We forget the fact 
that has so greatly impressed Mr. White himself, that 
“there is seldom any nobility about the passions of a 
small town ”’. | GLYN JONES 
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THREE OVER THE FRONTIER. MHAns HABE. 
Translated from the German by Eric SUTTON. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


THERE was No need to look at the author’s short 
biography on the dust-cover to find out that the writer 
of this German refugee novel is very young. Only a 
young man (or a very bad writer) can say of a woman 
that ‘‘ Her face was radiant with the sunshine of a 
country morning, but the dusk of a great city glimmered 
in it, too”’. And only a very young writer (or a very 
careless one) can give the same young woman chestnut 
hair on page 11 and fair hair on page 54. Being young, 
Hans Habe writes eagerly, with an idealism that takes 
little account of reality. I, for one, have never met a 
communist like Richard Sergius, a rich manufacturer 
like Dr. Heinz Kiesler, nor a woman who was changed 
so completely by love, and in such a short time, as 
Nora Geldern. It does not lessen my sympathy for the 
author because I could never doubt his sincerity. But 
I kept on thinking how much better it would have been 
if he had simply told us about himself, his friends, the 
girl he loved instead of trying to invent a novel. But 
Three Over The Frontier has been recommended by the 
Book Society, and maybe they know better. 


Lito LINKE 


THE TROUBLE WITH TIGERS. WI tuLIAM SAROYAN. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


PvE THOUGHT As much about William Saroyan (before 
this book) as is fairly decent, but I never could get 
around to liking him. The new collection of shorts 


fills me full of apologies. 
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Mr. S.’s great gift is his zest for life, and in his new 
book he’s able to say: “I’m mighty proud of being 
alive in time to taste grapes this summer,” and that only 
bores get bored by anyone, although the others get 
interrupted now and then. His faults were sentimentality, 
and still are patches of Riding-New-Stein-Yorker. But 
his style—which is careful, popular simplicity calculated 
to drive the reader back to himself for reference—has 
never been better exploited than in such episodes as the 
story of the girl who was cross with the drunk stranger 
when he sobered up because by becoming ordinary he 
made her ordinary too, the story of the two monks 
paying a social call at a brothel, the story of the young 
man who had a vision about tigers, etcetera. Yes, Mr. S., 
with reservations the non-phoney world is you. 

Pages to skip: 41-53, 103-127, 236-245, 303-316. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


STEEL SARABAND. RocerR DaTALLeR. Nelson. 
85. 6d. 
PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE of what is called Proletarian 
Literature, whatever that may mean, is bogus, not that 
the book under review is bogus, though it adheres to 
the usual stock situations, forced situations, and the odd 
technique that goes with this kind of novel. Outside 
leakages make for precociousness, and Steel Saraband 
is at times just that. Why should the world of labour, 
at least in books, put up with these leakages from 
outside, they destroy the inherent freshness that exists 
in that world ? And why force characters into situations 
that have run rampant through literature until the mind 
tires of them? One wishes indeed that Mr. Dataller had 
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killed his characters off after chapter one and allowed 
the Steel its proper place in the book. There is something 
so beautiful about steel that one feels its place is in front, 
not used as a background; the drab characters should 
move back. This is a two-men-and-one-woman story, 
the steel works only exists because of them. The chief 
characters are a works manager, his childless, ex-school- 
teacher wife, and a workman from the rolling mills, 
who has a taste for literature, and who writes mild 
Georgian poetry. The workman, Saunders, and Freda, 
the manager’s. wife, meet, and find a common bond in 
literature ; an affair begins—a mild affair. In fact the 
tone of the whole book is mild, in spite of the fact of 
one or two violent deaths at the works, and in a strike. 
The best character is the husband, for whom one feels 
a kind of pity, for with all his intellectual inadequacy, 
and his bourgeois ideas, he is the most human character. 
The book moves pleasantly along to an unexpected 
ending, but the suspicion remains that something is not 
quite right. Something is lacking, Mr. Dataller has in 
fact written far better books than Steel Saraband. It is 
the characters one objects to all along. One longs for 
them to be ordinary, to be less self-conscious, in brief 
to be fundamentally and thoroughly human. 


JAMES HANLEY 


AMMUNITION FOR DEMOCRATS 


PURITANISM AND LIBERTY. Being the Army 
Debates from the Clarke manuscripts with supple- 
mentary documents. Selected and Edited with an 
Introduction by A. S. P. WoopHousr. Dent. 18s. 
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WRITING AND ACTION. A Documentary 
Anthology. Compiled and Edited by Mary PALMER. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

WILLIAM CLARKE HAS left little impression on history 

but to him we owe a great debt for his shorthand reports 

of the debates which took place in the Army Council in 
the autumn of 1647. The king’s army had been crushed 
in the field and all men’s minds were preoccupied with 
the constitutional settlement which it was hoped would 
prove that the long agony of the Civil War had not 
been in vain. The debates were carried on between 

Cromwell and Ireton and other officers, and elected 

delegates from the rank and file of the New Model 

Army. The crux of the debate, which centred round 

the clauses of the Agreement of the People which had 

been formulated by the Levellers, was as to whether 

England should be governed by a Parliament made up 

of the nominees of the landed and monied interests or 

by one which was elected on a basis of universal suffrage, 
with practical safeguards for its remaining really 
representative of the farmers and working people, the 
bulk of the nation—in other words, by an oligarchy or 

a real democracy. 

Besides these essential debates, which Mr. Woodhouse 
has edited with scholarly care from the original manu- 
scripts (thus superseding the edition prepared by the 
late C. H. Firth for the Camden Society, which has 
long been out of print), the volume contains other 
valuable documents bearing on the same theme— 
examples of the pamphlets and manifestos in which the 
democrats presented their case to the people. This is a 
period of our history which ought to be better known, 
for it is not until the time of the Chartists that we find 

H 
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the same virility and political common sense in the 
demand for really popular government. 

Miss Palmer has compiled a most inspiring anthology 
of passages, from the time of More’s Utopia down to 
the present day, representing the development of 
political and intellectual freedom. The writiNe in her 
title rather overshadows the acTION, there is, for example, 
no indication of the revolutionary movement among 
the peasantry which More’s great work reflects and 
which came to the surface with such tremendous strength 
in the risings of 1549. But it is certainly a book which 
one could recommend to a cabinet minister or some 
visitor from a totalitarian state who wanted to know 
what this freedom is that the English prize so highly. 


EDGELL RICKWORD 


BRITONSIN SPAIN. A History of the British Battalion 
of the XVth International Brigade. WuILL1aM Rust. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 25. 


THE STORY OF the British Battalion of the International 
Brigade opened in September, 1936, when a handful of 
British volunteers founded the “‘ Tom Mann Centuria ”’. 
What was then to many a laughing-stock had passed 
into the realm of epic when, two years later, the Spanish 
Government announced that, as a demonstration of the 
national quality of their warfare, all foreign fighters 
were to be withdrawn from the Spanish People’s Army. 

It is the most convincing testimony to the achievement 
of the British Battalion that the news of this withdrawal 
was greeted, all over Britain, with feelings of regret, 
almost of dismay ; not only by those who had always 
supported the cause of Government Spain, but by those 
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who were indifferent, even by those who were opposed 
to it. During the early days of the International Brigade, 
the British volunteers were not popular with the bulk 
of the British public. ‘‘ Headstrong young idiots,” 
was the kindest valedictory they were likely to get. 
They were busybodies, rushing into a quarrel not their 
own; they were Reds, they were adventurers ; or men 
bored with long unemployment ; or, pace some sections 
of the Press, they were mercenaries, bribed by vast 
promises, or criminal characters who, if they left their 
country, left it for that country’s good. 

It was so, though now one can scarcely credit it. 
Two years’ blood has flowed under the bridge since then. 
During those two years the British Battalion came to 
represent the glories of our blood and state, was, during 
a period of steadily increasing national ignominy, about 
the only unsmirched splash of colour left in the Union 
Jack ; and those who saw the arrival of the surviving 
Brigaders at Victoria last December, saw the unmistak- 
able, impassioned welcome reserved for those who 
have defended their country’s honour. 

‘Britons in Spain”’ is the story of these volunteers. 
It is, I suppose, the Official History of the X Vth Battalion. 
As their exploit that reaches back to Homer in its 
romance and courage reaches also into the future in its 
nature of being an international defence of an inter- 
national cause, William Rust’s book mingles accounts of 
a heroism which we please to think antique with a 
candour and critical analysis which have not, so far, 
distinguished official military histories. Dull would he be 
of soul who does not read this book. 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 
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DANUBIAN DESTINY. A survey after Munich. 
GraHaM Hutton. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
THIS INTERESTING BOOK regards the Munich Agreement 
not as a conclusion, but as a beginning. It teaches us to 
recognize the annexation of Austria and the destruction 
of Czecho-Slovakia as two phases of one political and 
economical stroke of the imperialistic Third Reich in 
order to gain domination (principally economic) over 
the Danubian basin. The author, a special expert in 
economics, analyses the structure of the Central and 
South-East European areas, their national, economic, 
and strategic problems, and shows us that and why the 
Danubian basin is so alluring to Germany. He succeeds 
in convincing us of the fact that Danubian destiny means 
European destiny, and that England should be most 
interested in this problem. At first Germany, supported 
by Italy, has got England to put up with the annexation 
of Austria and the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia 
in order to save European peace; at present Italy, 
supported by Germany, tries to force France to similar 
concessions—also for peace’s sake—but of her own 
territories. What will the future bring ? The economic 
position of the Axis Powers (and perhaps also their 
internal difficulties) permits, as Hutton thinks, Germany 
and Italy only a “ lightning war”’, in which they must 
either be victorious or die. If Germany would, however, 
succeed in really establishing and economically and 
militarily organizing her European “‘ empire” in the 
Danubian basin in a few years, then she will be able to 
choose for herself, whether to turn against the East or 
against the West. But at present the Axis Powers are 
perhaps too much convinced of the economic superiority 
of England and France (and America) to risk a war. 
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Democracies should form a solid front, concludes the 
very impartial author (but his impartiality contains a 
warning to which we should listen, before it is too late), 
the success of the Axis Powers till now cannot be 
ascribed to their own merits, but to the hesitation of the 
democracies. 

J. LESSER 


MOWRER IN CHINA. EpGar Mowrer. Penguin 
Books. Gd. 


Mr. MOWRER’S SUMMING up of his recent visit to China 
is factual, interpretive, and of immediate interest. Both 
the conclusions he reaches and the vigour of his style 
compel the reader to action. It is reportage of the best 
kind. An excellent addition to the series of Penguins, 
which, like Fact, Focus, Key Books, Picture Post, Left 
Book Club choices, etc., are catering so well to that 
growing body of opinion in Britain that realizes that all 
is not well with the world, democracy, and the “ Peace 
of Munich” and craves knowledge of realities, not for 
academic study, but for action. 

It so happens that I covered almost the same route as 
Mowrer in China, travelling but a week or so after him. 
Reading his book, I found myself constantly nodding 
my head in agreement (though there are a few historical 
inaccuracies in Chapter I). But here is one point at 
which I fear he is well off the track: he reports— 
evidently with approval—the opinion of foreign military 
officers that “ Japan, was, so long as its hands were tied 
in China, far too weak to threaten foreign interests in 


the Far East”’. 
Japan’s hands are “ tied ” in China to-day, but she is 
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not only threatening foreign interests. She is destroying 
them, now British capital investments in China have 
been reduced by 50 per cent in little over a year of war. 
By the seizure of Manchuria, the strategic Pratas Islands, 
Hainan Island; the destruction of foreign trade in 
Manchuria, North China, on the Yangtze; by the 
virtual blockade of Shanghai and Hong Kong, Japan has 
put herself in a strong strategic position for war or 
diplomatic bargaining. The major attack of the Fascist 
powers will be in Europe. Japan’s role is that of a 
“holding force” to be used against the U.S.S.R., 
England, France or the U.S.A. as required. She is still 
amply strong enough for this. 
JACK CHEN 


MY LIFE AND HISTORY. Berta Szeps. Translated 
by JOHN SOMMERFIELD. Cassell. tos. 6d. 


BERTA SZEPS BELIEVED with all her heart in an in- 
dependent Austria that to-day must seem gone forever. 
To her, ‘‘ to be Austrian did not mean to be German ; 
Austrian culture was the crystallization of the best of 
many cultures.” Such a statement is understandable as 
coming from a woman who at the age of seventy-three 
found herself faced by the cruel necessity of emigration 
—after a lifetime spent in the effort to serve her country 
to the best of her ability. Her father, Moritz Szeps, the 
Liberal editor of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt, was for 
many years political advisor of the Austrian Crown 
Prince Rudolf. Those who have seen the French film 
Mayerling based on Rudolf’s tragic death will probably 
recall the figure of the journalist (suitably disguised as 
a film-star, of course) who was his friend. The more 
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interesting parts of the book consist of more or less 
verbatim reports which Szeps wrote down after his 
conversations with the Crown Prince, and of a number 
of the Crown Prince’s letters. There are also reports 
of Szeps’ conversations with such men as Gambetta, 
Clemenceau, etc. For intelligent reading they demand 
a rather detailed knowledge of European history during 
the last fifty years. The average reader grows confused 
by detailed accounts of extremely complicated political 
situations which changed so continuously that a few 
glimpses must necessarily give a distorted impression. 
Wherever Berta Szeps herself speaks, she is inclined 
to mention any famous men or women she has casually 
met even when she has nothing to say about them, and 
every now and then she calls “a real genius ’’ someone 


who after all has only been successful. 
LiLo LINKE 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


THE STUFF WE’RE MADE OF. W. O. KERMACK 
and P. EGGLETON. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, INCREASING in volume year by 
year, is forcing us more and more to believe in the 
physical theory of nature. This supposes that in all the 
changing appearances of the world as presented to us 
by our senses, there remain some things which are 
eternal—the ultimate particles, and all change is the 
result of their motion. Thus the growth of a flower 
from its seed, and even a human being from an ovum, 
consists merely in the rearrangement in space of un- 


changing atoms. 
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This theory took a good deal of believing, and for 
long it was thought that perhaps there was a difference 
between the complicated compounds produced by living 
things and the lifeless minerals hitherto dealt with by the 
chemist. But in 1828 Wohler succeeded in synthesizing 
urea and from that time on the number of “ organic”’ 
substances that the chemist can produce has grown at an 
ever-increasing pace. And now the molecular structures 
of many substances essential to growth and reproduction 
are known: on page 265, for instance, we may compare 
the arrangements of the molecules in some male and 
female hormones. The two structures are very alike 
and only a few molecules are differently placed. 

“ Our health and our happiness, our emotions and 
our desires are effectively controlled by traces of these 
extremely potent substances. Our physical well-being, 
our power to think and reason, our whole attitude to life, 
whether gloomy or sanguine, despondent or buoyant— 
all these are definitely dependent upon the presence of 
these potent compounds in the right places at the right 
time and in the right amount. But they are in no way 
magical substances. They are just ordinary molecular 
structures—most of them can be crystallized, some have 
already been synthesized. We can no longer think of 
the vitamins and hormones as peculiar or mysterious 
» principles |¥ (p4323): 

The importance of such work has resulted in a new 
branch of science called biochemistry, and this book 
claims to be the first to make its facts and theories avail- 
able to the general reader. This it succeeds in doing 
and the reader’s interest is well maintained as the dis- 
cussion ranges among such subjects as the economics of 
slavery, the performance of Olympic champions, the 
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best design for bicycles, vitamins, glandular secretions, 
viruses, bacteria, and enzymes. 

Biochemistry, like all new sciences, is flushed by 
its initial success, and it is not surprising to find the 
claim that the construction of a man in the laboratory 
is not impossible “in principle’, and that the question 
“ What is Truth ? ” is dealt with unblushingly in a short 
preliminary chapter. In fact the somewhat old-fashioned 
style adopted reminds one strongly of the physicists of 
the last century. 

This is a valuable and stimulating book and the 
reader should not be put off by its rather unattractive 
appearance and the formidable chemical formulae which 
adorn some of its pages. 

G. BURNISTON BROWN 


BOTANY 


TO PERSIA FOR FLOWERS. ALICE FULLERTON. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


THIS BOOK GIVES an amusing account of an expedition 
made by two Englishwomen to Persia in 1935. They 
were looking for seeds or bulbs, rare or unknown to 
England, but those uninterested in gardens need not 
shut the volume because of botany, the strictly flower 
portion is kept for the appendix. In fact, I would 
willingly have known rather more about the Persian 
landscape. Mrs. Fullerton seems to have been so fearful 
lest her narrative be dull, that she has scarcely mentioned 
their search for new roses or iris. 

The notes on the trip from London via the U.S.S.R. 
to Tehran are familiar, though it is interesting to note 
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that the conservative author and her more liberal minded 
companion each saw in Russia a picture corresponding 
to their ideas. For one, the faces were despairing, for 
the other, hopeful. 

Their stay of nearly six months alone in a small 
Persian village, their friends there, their doctoring, their 
own fevers and difficulties are interesting both for the 
would-be traveller, and for the reader who enjoys such 
stories more because of his own determination to stay 
at home. There are pleasant descriptions of modern 
Persia, as far as they were able to observe it. 

It seems a pity, however, that a book intended for 
the general reader should have been priced so highly. 
There are a number of illustrations but this seems 
essentially a volume for a wider circulation than is 
usually possible at the cost of half a guinea. 


LAMBERT STONE 


AMERICAN VERSE 


AIR RAID. A verse play for Radio by ARCHIBALD 
MacLeEIsH. Harcourt Brace. New York. 75 cents. 


IT Is EXTREMELY difficult to judge from reading this 
play how effective it would be on the air. The idea is 
excellent. An impending air raid is to be broadcast to 
a nation still at peace. At first an announcer gives us 
the picture of a small country town anywhere in Europe. 
They have heard about an ultimatum, about trouble, 
but nobody worries, they are intent upon their own small 
problems. Various voices, of a girl, a boy, a youth, an 
old woman, all the inhabitants of the village street cut 
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across the announcer’s impartial statements. Ten 
minutes. Eight minutes. Five minutes. It ends in 
silence after the machine-guns, the ’planes, the screams, 
have marked a moment no listener has understood. 
The beginning of the play is full of suspense and 
beauty. In print, the ending is less good, the poet’s 
indignation is sincere enough but protest sometimes 
takes the place of depth. It is perhaps a proof of its 
success that we are impatient reading, desiring rather to 
hear it, trying to imagine the effect on our ears, rather 
than feeling it with our minds. It should interest all 


students of radio drama. 
BRYHER 


SEQUENCE ON VIOLENCE. Harry ROSKOLENKO. 
Signal Publishers. New York. $1.50. 


THE POEMS OF Mr. Roskolenko emerge straight from the 
American “ depression’. He is aware of his surrounding 
environment, always in conflict between a splendid 
landscape and the apparent chaos of the human world. 
As with so many of his contemporaries, he is preoccupied 
with death. Gregory has influenced him, but he lacks 
Gregory’s calm confidence, nor has he the vitality of the 
still younger group of poets who see hope of progress 
and the possibility of altering conditions. 

Mr. Roskolenko’s work has been printed in many of 
the magazines devoted to literature and his work should 
interest the growing number of students of modern 


American poetry. 
BRYHER 
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ONE THOUSAND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
SONNETS. MERRILL Moore. Harcourt Brace. 
New York. $5. 


A THOUSAND SONNETS sound so frightening, remote 
from the conception we have of poetry as something 
swift and strange. We remember dreary epics from our 
textbooks, praised and unread, examinations apart. 
It will be an effort, we think, merely to open the pages, 
what link can they have with us to-day ? 

Actually Merrill Moore’s book suggests speed, each 
sonnet is a news flash, a shot in a news reel, sharing the 
quality these have of being alive, of varying in importance 
according to our mood of any particular hour. It is, 
as he himself calls it, “a psychological diary,” cutting 
from incident to character, from effect to cause. We 
should know, without being told, that the author is 
interested in variations of the mind; he struggles with 
obscurity to uncover why this man died, this other 
lived peacefully, why some were unsatisfied and others 
happy. 

The book derives, curiously enough, not as the subject 
matter might suggest, from Lee Masters or from Lindsay, 
but directly from the English tradition, in particular 
from Browning. The use of words is different but not 
the method of showing the roots behind an apparently 
trivial event. It is because of this attention to the essential 
point in the mind that it is impossible to affix any 
geographical label to these poems. They might come 
as well from Scotland as New England, from London as 
New York. There are the brothers, one punctual, one 
unpunctual, Clothilda weeping at the squirrel, the elderly 
spinster coming from her work, not one person but as 
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many as fill “the long unspoken poetry of street 
addresses’? with the writer balancing good and bad, 
what is and what seems, stating each case but making 
no final judgment. 

Everything has to be paid for, but sometimes the 
deed is worth its payment. Courage is hard, but without 
it, all is dulled. There is conflict, there is query, but 
sometimes triumph, a kind of realization, “‘ always build 
on always in your heart.” 

The form has become so native to the poet that we 
cannot recognize these as sonnets, in the academic 
sense. Here, William Carlos Williams has said the 
essential word, in a short note, when he speaks of 
Merrill Moore as having gone to the core, “ not of the 
sonnet, which is nothing, but of the sonnet form which 
is the gist of the whole matter.’’ Nobody else to-day 
could use it in the same way, for the last thing 
Moore could achieve is to be formal, in an academic 
manner. 

This is not a book for the student of poetry alone, 
readers of the Mass Observations booklets will enjoy it, 
for it translates into verse form what some of their 
observers are recording in prose. It should neither 
startle the conservative nor be without interest for those 
who experiment with words. It is essentially, however, 
a study in the way that a personality full of understanding 
and sympathy reacts to the apparent chaos of this 
changing world. 

The book is beautifully produced, with large, clear 
type on thin paper, extremely easy to read, and a 


frontispiece by Rockwell Kent. 
BRYHER 
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ANTHOLOGIES 


ICARUS. An Anthology of the Poetry of Flight. 
Edited by R. DE LA BERE. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD. An Anthology of Travel. 
Selected by ARTHUR STANLEY. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. Selected by MARGARET and DESMOND 
FLOWER. Cassell. 6s. 


A; NEW JREASURY | OF = ENGLEISH® VERSE, 
Chosen by Guy Boas. Macmillan. 6s. 


THE CENTURY’S POETRY. Edited by Derks 
Roserts. Pelican Books. 2 vols. 6d. each. 


THE*YEAR’S POETRY, 1038. Compiiedtpys lok. 
ROBERTS and GEOFFREY GRIGSON. Bodley 
Head. §s. 


STRAW IN THE HAIR. An Anthology of Non- 
sensical and Surrealist Verse. Edited by D. K. 
ROBERTS. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Chosen 
by W. H. AupEN. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF UNFAMILIAR LYRICS. Edited 
by Norman AuLt. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


THESE COLLECTIONS, ASSEMBLED over five months, 
have appeared at the rate of one a fortnight. Now, 
an anthology as I see it, is primarily a party. The 
editor, as host, can either collect people of such charm 
and originality that their meeting becomes a fusion, from 
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which a whole results. Or he can impress his own 
character upon a diverse gathering. In other words, 
he either has his own idea or he collects others for the 
free communication of theirs. There are, of course, 
parties at which neither of these happen. The company 
is then put to playing games such as “think of a 
number ’”’. I must admit that both Jcarus and The Golden 
Road strike me as the kind of anthology in which the 
editor has thought of “‘a number”. The former is 
compiled by R. de la Bere, one of the senior instructors 
at the Royal Air Force College, in conjunction with a 
small committee of pupils (Flight Cadet Cpl. M. Savage, 
Flight Cadet E. A. Johnston, and Flight Cadet P. A. 
Major). At first thought, a book of “the poetry of 
flight ’’ sounds excellent. Spender’s Landscape Near 
An Aerodrome and Rukeyser’s Theory of Flight come 
to mind. They are in this book. But so also are Shelley’s 
Skylark, Psalm 55, and Rupert Brooke’s Clouds. By 
the time you come on Aristophanes and Alfred Noyes, 
Gilbert Frankau, and Keats, along with William Morris, 
Tennyson and Euripides, the game seems too easy. 
Icarus, “an anthology of flight’’, is not, im toto, an 
expression of the air-mindedness of to-day ; it is simply a 
collection of man’s aspirations to fly. This has been 
taken to mean that any poem with the hint of a wing 
or of speed can be included. The authors mentioned 
above nullify each other and I closed the book thinking 
not at all about aeroplanes, but simply whether there 
are enough poems about cooking to make an anthology 
profitable. Many of those used in this could be included, 
and Dover appears to get in most volumes. 

It’s not in Zhe Golden Road; that seems to be a 
well-beaten track. The racket in this case is travel. 
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It had not occurred to me before that one of the 
advantages of this subject is that you can use those who 
travel out, and also those who travel in. You can 
further use those who scarcely travel at all. Thus, in 
The Golden Road, we get Pepys, and Fanny Kemble’s 
account of her first ride in a Stephenson locomotive. 
Despite the title, we don’t get Flecker, but there is 
Capek on England, and all the inevitables—Johnson, 
T. E. Lawrence, Maundeville, bits of Icelandic sagas. 
I found the most rewarding pieces Marvell’s Boat Song 
at Bermuda, an excerpt from Edward Lear’s Journal of a 
Landscape Painter, and the passage in his diary wherein 
the late King George V recorded seeing, on 11th July, 
1881, the Flying Dutchman cross the bows of his ship 
H.M.S. Bacchante; two deaths resulted. These are 
the bright patches in a clumsy book. Travel as a subject 
should produce a good anthology, but it needs another 
editor than one who introduces his volume in this 
strain : 


“It is the destiny of man to be unsatisfied. Like the shades 
in Virgil, we are always stretching out our hands towards 
some further shore. There comes a day when we can wait 
no longer—we must arise and go. But why ? Some, no doubt, 
are conscious of no higher aim than Sir Philip Sidney’s,” etc. 


The introduction, indeed, can be that by which 
an anthology stands or falls, for from it we tell not only 
the editor’s intentions and how worth-while and 
honourable they are, but also the degree and quality 
of his qualifications. Margaret and Desmond Flower 
attempt no pronouncements on poetry. They content 
themselves with observing that their object “has 
naturally been to give as comprehensive a selection of 
English poetry as the space permits”. I am not sure 
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A new volume in The “ Face of Britain” Series. 


WEST COUNTRY 


(Somerset, Devon, Cornwall and the Scilly Islands) 
By C. HENRY WARREN 


Containing 128 pages of Text, and 170 superb Photographic 
Illustrations of the Landscape, Towns, Villages, Shores, Moors 
and Churches of the West Country, with a Colour Frontispiece 
from a painting by STANHOPE FORBES, R.A. 
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All through the book the author concentrates on: significant facts, rather than 
airy appreciation, and in consequence what he writes is quite exceptionally 
informative and readable. 

It is hard when speaking of the 170 illustrations to be both moderate and 
truthful. It is no more than a statement of fact to claim that they form the 
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appeared in any book, no matter what its price. 
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dictionary of its kind produced in England or France 
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of that “naturally? and I do not know who deter- 
mined the space. As for “English poetry”, I think 
it is time that Americans were allowed a poetry of their 
own. Here are listed Robinson, Frost, Lindsay, 
Sandburg ; work by the Negroes, Hughes and Cullen, 
is also included. For the rest, the poems are praise- 
worthily printed, complete and with their proper titles. 
They range from Chaucer and Skelton to Spender. 
The choice seems to me respectable, with little to be 
said for or against; such inclusions as Brooke’s 
Novello-ish The Great Lover and Humbert Wolfe 
incline me to the latter. But that is the result of being 
‘* comprehensive ”’. 

Mr. Boas starts off with an apology for reinstating 
poems thought to be hackneyed : 


“But if such poems are thus kept from the limelight long 
enough, they again become novel and since no poem, or any- 
thing else, is hackneyed unless in the first place it has had 
considerable qualities to establish it, we must be on our guard 
lest we forget our oldest friends.” 


Friends we are not allowed to forget in his Treasury 
include The Jackdaw of Rheims, The Minstrel Boy, 
Gunga Din, Drake’s Drum, Heraclitus, as well as the 
usual pieces of Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and the 
rest. I think the book is described in a nutshell when 
it is said that Yeats is represented by Innisfree, The 
Cloths of Heaven, The Fiddler of Dooney and When 
You Are Old. But it is easy to think that there is room 
neither for the Cassell nor for this collection. We should 
remember, rather, that these do come down to date 
and that it is not long since there were no general 
anthologies that did that. Both these are just that— 
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Travels in the North 
by KAREL CAPEK 


** Capek’s geniality, liveliness and humanity 
appear at their best in his travel books, of 
which the most charming and latest has just 
been translated into English. In this book, 
withits delightfulillustrations,[bytheauthor] 
we may enjoy the humour, intelligence, 
shrewdness and personality of a gifted and 
rich-natured man without reservation.” — 
LONDON MERCURY 


Recommended by The Book Society 
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general anthologies, of the two Cassell’s being slightly 
better. 
Mr. Denys Kilham Roberts must be rapidly qualifying 
as the world’s most prolific anthologist. Three he has 
here either compiled or collaborated in compiling. The 
Pelican books go in two volumes from Hood to Hardy, 
and from Bridges to the Present Day. To call them 
The Century’s Poetry seems stretching a point. The 
century, surely, began in 1900; here we “ think of 
a number ”’—1937— and work back to 1837. It seems 
arbitrary, and at this rate, there could be a Century’s 
Poetry every year. Nevertheless, the selection seems 
to me good. Mr. Roberts has that requisite of an 
anthologist—the ability to see the merit of work with 
which, it can hardly be rude to suppose, he is not in 
personal sympathy. This is again shown in The Year’s 
Poetry, 1938, though here the influence of his co-editor, 
Geoffrey Grigson, is more evident in that most of the 
poems are by those who started, and may even have 
remained, with the New Verse group. The book benefits 
from the limitation expressed in the title. With only 
twelve months to choose from, you can hardly go wrong. 
It is clear that Auden again, Spender, MacNeice, 
Gascoyne, Gutteridge, Spencer, Allott and so on cannot 
be ignored, if they have written. I myself would find 
anything by Thomas, Barker, Madge, Chisholm of 
interest. The time-limit relieves you of either providing 
or expecting the “best”? poems. The editors choose 
what they think are the best; if we do not agree, we 
concede that the book still is a cross-section of the 
year’s poetic activities. Why a year should be any 
kind of container, I don’t know. But some people 
like dates and labels, and I approve of any device that 
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makes the public buy poetry. I should approve more 
of this volume if it reverted to the custom of stating 
where pieces first appeared, and if it sounded a little 
less pontifical by making clear it was only English 
poetry considered. This would mean doing without 
Frederic Prokosch, but most of us can. 

In his third entry, Straw in the Hair, Mr. Roberts 
sets out to define nonsense verse. He makes the good 
point that it is mistaken to think it is “ necessarily 
humorous”’, and he describes it well as “the ability 
of the author temporarily to cut his imagination free 
from the tether of rational thought and conventional 
image and association and without conscious motive 
or obvious premeditation to leave it to roam or riot at 
random”. He continues to call nonsense “the name 
given by knowledge to imagination’s account of its 
travels in regions uncharted by practical experience ”’. 
All this is good, and most of his selections live up to it. 
But he calls his book an “anthology of nonsensical 
and surrealist verse’’ and there I join issue. In my 
opinion, it has always been the flaw in surrealism as a 
movement, that no one man can prescribe what is 
surrealist to another, and it is just this which leads us 
to have the Witch’s Song from Macbeth presented, in 
a guise which may be new, but seems to me unnecessary. 
Apart from this, it is good to have within the covers 
of one book Skelton at his strangest, Lear, the remark- 
able Sandys Wason, Osbert Sitwell’s haunting Coro- 
mandel, D’Arcy Thompson inquiring “ how can two 
and three make four, if three and two make faces?” 
Beddoes, and Patrick Barrington’s essential poem on 
the hippopotamus, which was shown no hippo- 
potamercy because it turned out to be a hippopotamissis. 
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Mr. Roberts has here produced an anthology which has 
a niche of its own, needful to be filled. 

He observed in The Year’s Poetry that “there is a 
smell of light verse about”. It is therefore not for 
nothing that Mr. Auden, under the egis of Oxford 
University Press, presents us with a book of Light 
Verse. Those familiar with the Oxford Books Of will 
know what not to expect, what to, and above all, how 
little to. Mr. Auden admirably fulfils all these obliga- 
tions. He has much to say about Light Verse. It doesn’t 
occur to him that most of it has been said before, and 
therefore we get his usual mixture of puerile platitude 
and boyish brilliance. “Behind the work of any 
creative artist there are three principal wishes,” says 
he, “ the wish to make something ; the wish to perceive 
something . . . and the wish to communicate these 
perceptions to others.” 

After this beginning, startling in its wealth of 
originality, perception and knowledge of previous 
utterance, Mr. Auden goes on to trace the effect of 
changing social conditions on verse. Most of those who 
would know an Oxford Book Of, or could pay for it, 
know this sort of thing, and as a matter of fact Auden, 
like so many of his generation, seems to me to be doing 
the same as Chamberlain—justifying his tastes as an 
individual by trying to fit outside issues to them. That 
lays a greater responsibility on his taste, and though he 
has many pleasant and erudite discoveries, it is per- 
missible to ask why we have Sheridan’s Maiden o 
Bashful Fifteen, Garrick’s Heart of Oak, and The British 
Grenadiers, but no Newbolt and Watson. We have 
also Frankie and Johnnie and She Was Poor But She 
Was Honest, but Auden is not at his best in his choice 
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of modern folk-songs. His remark that “the music- 
hall song cannot be tragic”’, with its implications, 
explains why. On the whole, I found this collection 
haphazard and too personal in approach for the subject. 
To justify that, it was essential that the introduction 
should have been less vague, less superficial, more 
scholarly, more accurate, and more alert than Auden 
has permitted himself to be in a volume which could 
have been of considerably more importance. This is 
necessary because we have each an anthology in our 
head—our memories. Against that the anthologist 
must compete, and his best weapon is a lucid exposition 
of what his own memory started him out to do. Ifa 
collection of flying poems or of light verse does not 
satisfy my own latent impression of what such should 
be, that anthology is to me in the way. We have, in 
fact, reached the stage where anthologies, which were 
once time-savers and short-cuts, are now obstacles. It 
is quicker to read the authors than to go through even 
the general anthologies made of them. 

Only when both conception and execution are crystal- 
clear has an anthology a right of its own. That, I am 
glad to say, is a just description of Norman Ault’s 
Unfamiliar Lyrics. It consists simply of “ the best of 
the less known and unknown lyrics in the English 
language from 1500 to the beginning of the copyright 
period”. This method of selection, from rare and 
forgotten sources, gives us new poems by Otway, 
Congreve, Clare, Pope, Browning, Arnold, Burns, 
Shelley, and Byron, with no less than seven pages of 
new Whitman. There are three poems “ now printed 
for the first time but attributed to Herrick during his 
lifetime”’. It may also be mentioned that there is no 
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lack of curiosities—poems by Arthur Henry Hallam, 
Disraeli, Charles II, Queen Elizabeth, by her mother, 
Anne Bullen, and by her father, Henry VIII. The 
advantage of this kind of anthology is that every reader 
feels he is making finds for himself; my own favourites 
are Sir Edward Dyer’s The Lowest Trees Have Tops, 
Basse’s Hunting Song, Cobbe’s To Licoris, William 
Clerke’s So so, lo, lilies fade (by no means as con- 
ventional as that implies), and Zhe Vote, by Ralph 
Knevet, who begins “ The Helmet now an hive for 
bees becomes”’. Others will find plenty more, and so 
this may rightly be termed an anthology which no 
lover and student of poetry should be without. 
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